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W, C, Lyman's Apiary, Home and Swarming Management. 


(See Page 6.) 














1, Apiary of W C. Lyman. 2and3. Three-Bottom-Board Plan of Handling Swarming. 4. Mr. Lyman’s Home, in Du Page Co., Ll. 
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Early-Order Discount. 


For Cash Orders in Jan. 
deduct 3 per cent. 
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Our Specialty for over 30 Years has been the Manufacture of all Kinds of 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Including Bee-Hives and Frames, Section Honey-Boxes, 
Shipping-Cases, Honey and Wax Extractors, Bee-Smokers, 
Bee-Comb Foundation, Comb-Foundation Machines, Comb- 
Foundation Fasteners, Perforated Queen-Excluders, etc. 





In fact, a full line of every thing required by bee-keepers. The 
superior excellence of these goods is such that they have a world- 
wide reputation, and dealers handling them generally say: 


“ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES” 














Catalog for 1904, 93d Edition.—Our Catalog is 
full of valuable information, and is ready for mailing. Apply at 
once to the nearest agent or branch house, or to the home office. We 
send it free to all applicants. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture.—lIf you will give us 
the names and addresses of ten or more bee-keepers we will send you 
in addition, if you request it, our 44-page semi-monthly journal, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for 3 months free. Price $1.00 per year. 








Agents2 Because of the great demand for Root’s Goods 
we have established agencies all over the United States and in many 
foreign countries. Some of the more important are mentioned below. 


M.H Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. \| Prothero & Arnold, DuBois, Clearfield Co., Pa. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Newaygo Co., Mich. || F. H. Farmer, 182 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cc. H. W. Weber, 2146 Central Av., Cincinnati, O. | Carl F, Buck, Augusta, Butler Co., Kansas. 
Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. | Griggs Brothers, Toledo, Ohio. 

Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. | Ll. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., Denver, Colorado. 
Joseph Nysewander, Des Moines, Iowa. | A. F. McAdams, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 

John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Montg. Co., Missouri. || E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont 

Rawlings Implement Co., Baltimore, Md. || Nelson Bros. Fruit Co., Delta, Colo. 


In addition to the above-mentioned we have hundreds of others 
who handle our goods in large or small lots, some of them handling 
specialties only, like Root’s Cowan Extractor, Root’s Weed Comb 
Foundation, etc. When you want standard Bee Supplies place your 
order with any of the agents or branch houses mentioned on this page, 
or write our home office for name of agent nearest you. 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO, ILL., 144 East Erie Street | ST® PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA.., ro Vine Street. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 438 W. Houston St 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C., roo Md. Av., S. W. 
MECHANIC FALLS, ME. HAVANA, CUBA, San Ignacio 17. 
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Editorial Comments 


Volume Forty-Four Begins. 


The American Bee Journal, with this issue, begins its forty-fourth 
volume. In afew years more the half-century mark will be reached. 
In its first eight or ten volumes it had two editors, and in its past 
thirty or more it has had only two. While not its editor except dur- 
ing the past twelve years, for nearly twenty years we have been closely 
connected with its publication; that means for aimost half of its en- 
tire existence. lt seems quite a long time. Especially so when one 
thinks of the many changes and advances made in the pursuit of bee- 
keeping during that length of time. 


While it has been the American Bee Journal’s aim to keep in the 
vanguard of progress, it does not claim to have done all that has been 
done. {t has helped. It will continue to help. It will try to make 
the year upon which it now enters—its forty-fourth—the best and 
most helpful year of its whole existence. It is in a better position 
now, in every way, to do better work—to be of more vajue than ever 
before to its readers. 

The Ainerican Bee Journal’s friends and supporters have grown 
with the years. It has become in thousands of homes a welcome 
weekly visitor. Weare often told in most appreciative and grateful 
words of its helpfulness to those who have read and studied its con- 
tents most faithfully from year to year. Werejoice thatitisso. It 
goes far to brighten and illuminate our pathway, to know that our 
efforts have not been in vain. It will also be an encouragement, per- 
haps, when we say that without the loyal and enthusiastic support 
the American Bee Journal has had throughout the passing years, we 
could not have carried out our part of the program. 
dependent upon the other. No man liveth to himself. 


It is our aim to make this forty-fourth volume of the American 
Bee Journal the very best of all. We can not doit alone, but with 
the hearty co-operation of the reading, wide-awake, progressive bee- 
keepers of this and other lands, we know that success can be con- 


quered—be compelled to companionship with the old American Bee 
Journal. 











So we are each 





Four-Piece vs. One-Piece Sections. 


The danger that basswood lumber will become so scarce that it 
can no longer be used for making sections, is not viewed with any 
great degree of alarm by those who prefer four-piece to one-piece sec- 
tions. Editor Hill says in the American Bee-Keeper that he would 
rather pay full price for four-piece sections than to receive the one- 
piece kind as a gift, and James Heddon is still more emphatic, saying 
in the same paper: 

** T have gone through every phase, with sections, allotted to the 
bee-keeper, and, oh, horror! I would not accept one-piece sections as 
a gift if a $10 bill was presented with every box. I have found more 
a features connected with them than I had any idea ex- 

isted. I wonder that they are in use atal]. They glue up far worse 
than the four-piece with their entire open top. They are soft, soak- 
ing honey, and daub and stain much more easily than the white pop- 
lar. They donot come into square position when put together. Some 


are stained, and others are loose. They will not bear = 
hey 


2G427 


water when a little honey drops on them, as will white poplar. 





are a miserable thing to handle in and out of cases and shipping- 
crates, and it is only a trifle faster that they can be put together than 
the four-piece sections. I want no more of them, and I can not con- 
ceive that a basswood one-piece section (and no other kind of wood 
seems fit to make them of) can much longer satisfy American bee~ 
keepers. Good-bye, one-piece sections for James.”’ 

If, perforce, we must go back to four-piece sections, we may as 
well take all the comfort we can out of the advantages they offer. 
They can be made of any kind of wood, and no one pretends that bass- 
wood is the best lumber for sections where no bending of joints is 
needed. It is true that a one-piece section that is not square can be 
made square, but it will not stay square unless rigidly held so, while 
a four-piece section stays square of itself. There is generally danger 
of breaking some sections in putting together one-piece sections un- 
less the joints are wet, and it is extra trouble to wet the sections aside 
from the danger of discoloration from wetting. This breakage and 
wetting is saved when using four-piece sections. Besides the breaking 
when folding sections, there is the breaking that sometimes happens 
after the foundation is put in, which is worse, and very much worse 
if it occurs after the section is filled with honey. Four-piece sections 
avoid this. Possibly we may find comfort in discovering other advan- 
tages, but these are enough to show that the change, if the change 
must come, will not be an unmixed evil. 





**The Rival of the Bee.’’ 


This, in large type, is the heading of a full-page three-column 
advertisement we saw in one of our exchanges recently. To make it 
more deceptive, at each end of the head-line is the picture of a straw- 
skep. The first column of the wonderful, rivalling stuff started off 
like this: 

** Words sweet as honey from his lips distill’d.”’ 
—Iniap or Homer. 


Long has the honey of the bee reigned as sweet of sweets. Homer, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson and others of the poets made tribute 
to its sovereignty, using its name as the superlative of sweetness. 

When these men wrote, and until a recent day, - industrious 
bee toiled on without a rival. 

But twentieth century skill and science came upon che field to 
wrest from the bee his laurels. Man went to Nature, even as the bee 
does, but with betterequipment. Only the blossoms, with their mites 
of sweet, are open to the bee for his sources of supply. Man may go 
where the store is richer though more strongly guarded. 

So he drew upon the King of Nature’s cereals, corn, and made 
therefrom a syrup clear and golden as the honey of the bee; richer in 
nutriment, sweeter in flavor, less in cost. 

And when this syrup is placed where the bee may have access to 
it, he forsakes the roses and the clover, mutely acknowledging his 
vanquishment, and making the triumph of man complete. 

This wonderful syrup, extracted from the golden grains ssa 
meeting with a warm welcome from the housewives of America, won 
by its purity, flavor, nutriment, and low cost. 

It is being used in place of honey and other syrups on griddle 
cakes and as a spread—because it is ‘‘ better than honey for less 
money.’’ It is being used instead of molasses in baking and candy 
making, because it is purer, more nutritious, and more digestible. 


How eloquently beautiful that is! Then think how goes “ the 
bee for is sources of supply ’’—the blossoms. But when he (the bee) 
finds this great ‘‘ rival,’’ “‘ Ae forsakes the roses,’’ ete. 

It is safe to say that the chap who wrote the nonsense quoted 
doesn’t know any moreabout the genuine honey produced by honey- 
bees than he does concerning the flowers from which it is gathered; 
and, also, he seems not to know that the Ae bees do not gather nectar 
at all. 

But just for our own satisfaction we asked Mrs. York to buy a 10- 
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cent can of this great ‘rival of the [he] bee,” so that we might per- 
sonally know about what is ‘‘ better than honey for less money.”” We 
pride ourselves on having a fair taster for sweet things. But to call 
the stuff we got (a mixture of corn-syrup and cane-syrup) “ better 
than honey for less money,”’ proved clearly to us that the one who 
wrote those rhythmical words must have had in mind a poor grade of 
honey-dew, or amber honey spoiled by overheating. It tasted more 
like New Orleans molasses. He certainly never tasted the fine white 
clover, alfalfa, basswood, sage, or other fine bee-honeys with which to 
compare his glucose product. 

To be sure, we got about a pint of the stuff for 10 cents. Yes, it’s 
cheap. Everybody knows that glucose is cheap. 

We doubt not some good people will believe the catchy advertise- 
ment, and buy a sample of ‘‘he-bee molasses,’’ thinking they are 
really getting something better than genuine honey-bee honey. After 
sampling it, we think they would agree with us, that if the fixed-up 
glucose is ‘‘ better than honey,’’ we surely wouldn’t want either the 
corn-syrup or genuine honey. 

But we doubt if many people can be fooled into investing very 
heavily in this ‘‘ he-bee molasses.”’ 





Does Deliquescence Increase the Weight of Honey? 
‘* York County Bee-Keeper’’ says in the Canadian Bee Journal: 


‘* From my limited observation I am led to believe that honey does 
not to any appreciable extent increase in weight by addition of mois- 
ture attracted to it. Perhaps there is some chemical inversion of the 
component parts of honey, such as the saccharine matter being turned 
into water or something of like nature.” 

This writer is not alone in the view that there is no appreciable 
increase of weight by addition of moisture, although, perhaps, not all 
would express it in exactly the same way, for there is a manifest con- 
tradiction in addition of moisture without increase of weight. The 
real question is whether there is a real attraction of moisture or merely 
a change of some kind in the honey itself without any actual addition. 

Is there any ground for the belief that there is.no real addition of 
moisture from the atmosphere? It would not be a very difficult thing 
to weigh a quantity of honey before and after the chunge, and that 
ought to decide in a very positive manner whether there is an actual 
increase of weight. Inthe meantime it may do no harm to attempt 
to clear our views by a little reasoning. 

If there is no real addition from the atmosphere, how is it that a 
can of honey hermetically sealed will not attain the watery condition? 
Or, how is it that such condition will not be attained in a dry atmos- 
phere, no matter how open the vessel of honey? Or, how is it that 
when honey is changed from a moist to a dry place it becomes thicker, 
then thinner again when changed toa moist place, a change occur- 
ring just as often as the change is made from one place to another. 
Do chemical changes alternate in this way ? 

Every bee-keeper may have observed that when a comb of sealed 
honey is left long enough in a damp place, the air-space between the 
cappings and the honey disappears, the space being filled with honey. 
Still later the honey oozes through the cappings and rurs down in 
drops over the face of the comb. There can be no question as to the 
increase of bulk, can there be any as to the increase of weight ? 


Very likely, when the actual test is made it will be found that no 
change whatever takes place except the addition of moisture from the 
air, and that the increase of weight will correspond exactly with the 
amount of moisture thus added. 














Miscellaneous Items 











Mr. E. B. Huff man, of Winona Co., Minn., died of consump- 
tion on Dec. 4. He was78 years old. He was a strong friend of the 
old American Bee Journal. So one by one they are passing away 
from earth, and others must take up the work. 


Seaeaaaar 
Dr. Miller’s Report for the season of 1903, is as follows: 


Mr. Ep1Tor :—In the very interesting report of the General Mana- 
ger of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, I see I am put down as 
having harvested the past year 14,000 pounds of comb honey. I think 
that report was given to him during the convention at Los Angeles, 
and it was about as near a guessasI could make atthe'time. But 

* 





while I was fooling around California, my assistant was having a very 
busy time gathering in the rest of the crop, and my full report is this: 

From 124 colonies I increased to 284, and harvested 18,466 pounds 
(20,051 sections) of honey. 


Giving particulars: 100 colonies run for honey gave 1843¢ pounds 
(200}¢ sections) per colony, and 24 colonies run for increase gave 666 
percent increase. C. C. MILLER. 

Let’s see, Dr. Miller is over 72 years of age, and he has just had 
his best season with the bees. Conundrum: If Dr. Miller lives say 
50 years longer, how large will his best honey crop be next time? His 
answer would likely be: ‘‘I don’t know!’’ Neither do we. 


SeBeeeeean 


Christmas Greenery is the title of an article written by Hon. 
Eugene Secor, of Winnebago Co., lowa, and published in his local 
newspaper, the Forest City Summit. It is a most interesting literary 
production on the origin and use of evergreen decorations at Christ- 
mas-time. Mr. Secor doesn’t seem to lose any of his old-time elo- 
quence and descriptive power as the years come and go. May the 
memory of him and his be ever greenin the thoughts and hearts of 
those whom his brain-children delight and uplift. 


Mr. H. C. Morehouse, secretary of the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, writing us from Boulder Co., Colo., Dec. 24, 
had this to say about the wintering of bees in that State: 


Up to date bees have wintered magnificently in Colorado. The 
weather has permitted frequent flights, and while the consumption of 
stores is heavy in consequence, the bee-keeper will hardly regret it, 
since the bees are in No.1 condition. The ground is now covered 
with snow, and to-morrow will be the first white Christmas in nine 
years. H. C. MorREHOUSE. 


Tin-Can Prices Canceled.—We have received the following 
notice from Mr. France: 


_ The Annual Report of National Association for 1903, on page 53, 
gives prices of tin honey-packages. I wish to state that those prices 
will not be granted any longer. N. E. FRANCE, Gen. Mgr. 


Mr. France sends us a further financial statement on the Annual 
Report and Voting Ballots as follows: 


2200 copies Annual Report for 1903 and mailing same. .$142 00 





Less advertising in the Report....................... 66 00 
Total cost of Report to Association....... $76 00 
1680 Voting Ballots, printed on both sides............. $18 50 


Patronize Our Advertisers.—We take considerable pride in 
the extent and character of the advertisements in the American Bee 
Journal. We have every confidence that all our advertisers are en- 
tirely reliable, or they would not be permitted to appear in these col- 
umns. Hence, we feel like inviting all our readers to patronize them 
whenever t is to their interest to do so. 

And please do not forget to mention, when writing, that you saw 
the advertisement in the American Bee Journal. It will help both the 
advertiser and us if all will kindly do that. 

By the way, there area great many more of the smaller bee-supply 
dealers, queen-breeders, etc., that should be represented in our adver- 
tising columns. Our rates are very moderate, and can be had on 
application. 

Seeaaeaeaur 

N. B.-K. A. Stamp.—Alfred Atherton offers the following for 
consideration : 

One suggestion I would like to make: When J was preparing my 
honey for market this fall, if I could have had some sort of stamp 


bearing the letters ‘‘ N. B.-K. A.,’’ perhaps it might give the commis- 
sion man a little more respect for the rights of the shipper. 


ALFRED ATHERTON. 

We should very strongly oppose the use of sucha stamp until 
some sort of provision is made to prevent frauds getting into the mem- 
bership of the Association. Unless such a stamp were rigidly safe- 
guarded, it would be of no value to any one. 

The fact is, the Association is not organized for the purpose of 
doing all kinds of business. We think it has enough to do when it 
simply keeps within its legitimate lines of work. 


Mr. H. J. Mercer, a member of the California Nationa! 
Honey-Producers’ Association, called on us last week. He is quite 
enthusiastic over the prospects of the great value that Association is 
proving itself to be to its members. It has done wonders already in 
helping to keep up the price of California honey. At least one of the 
heretofore honey-dealers in San Francisco, who thought he could dc 
as in former years, has become a wiserif notaricher man. He sold 
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15 car-loads of extracted honey, ahead of the season, at 414 cents a 
pound. When he came to buy the honey to fill his order, he had to 
pay 5centsa pound. He will know better next time. 


Mr. Mercer says the Association expects to be in a position 
another season to furnish certain lines of bee-supplies to its members 
at greatly reduced rates. Keep an eye on those California folks. 
They are out to do business. With the bee-keepers of Colorado, and 
California, and Texas, organized to accomplish results, something 
worth while may be expected. Success to allof them. They are on 
the right track. 








Sketches of Beedomites 











DEATH OF WM. R. GRAHAM. 


Wm. R. Graham died at his residence in North Greenville, Tex., 
Nov. 27, 1903, in the 76th year of his age. 

Mr. Graham was born Jan. 14, 1828; his wife, who was Miss Eletta 
Poteet, was born June 5, 1830; they were married April 3, 1851. They 
were born, reared and married in Lee Co., Va., where they resided 
until they came to Greenville, Tex., in 1874. 

When the Civil War broke out, Mr. Graham enlisted in the Con- 
federate Army. 

Shortly after coming to Texas he became interested in scientific 
bee-culture. He was the prime mover in the organization of the Texas 


name of W. R. Graham & Son. 
lishment of the kind in the State. 

In the death of Mr. Graham the Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion has lost an honored president and faithful worker, the community 
a valuable citizen, each personal acquaintance a noble brother, and his 
family a devoted companion and loving father. 

. R. Graham was an exemplary Christian and lovable character 
from his early life. For the last three years he was an invalid, for 
nearly a year entirely helpless. Through all of his afflictions he never 
murmured; he patiently awaited the final summons, often praising 
the Lord; he passed away without even the appearance of a frown, 
to that peaceful sleep of the just. 

Mrs. Graham is now 73 years old, and in good health for one of 
her age. During her 53 years of married life she has lived to see her 
children grow up to useful men and women, and become honored 
citizens. While death has claimed her dear companion and four of 
her children after arriving at mature age, she has yet five children to 
make her remaining days less lonely, and her burdens lighter. The 
surviving children are: Mrs. H. L. Russell, Wm. M. Graham, John 
E. Graham, Marion R. Graham, and Mrs. J. W. Morrow. 

Wm. R. Howarp. 

It was our good fortune to meet Mr. Graham at the National con- 
vention of bee-keepers in 1893, during the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
He was an ardent friend and continuous subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal for many years. We are glad to give space here for his 
picture and biographical sketch. The old leaders in bee-keeping are 
fast passing on. May their equals succeed them in their beloved pur- 
suit of bee-keeping. 


This is the oldest and largest estab- 
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WM. R. GRAHAM. 


State Bee-Keepers’ Association, which was organized in 1877. Mr. 
Graham was the first president. The late and lamented Judge W. H. 
Andrews, of McKinney, Tex., was elected president in 1878, which 
position he held up to the time of his death in 1887, when Mr. Graham 
was again elected president. In 1891, the late Rev. W. K. Marshall, 
of Marshali, Tex., was elected president, and held the office up to the 
time of his death. In 1895 Mr. Graham was for the third time elected 
president of the association, which honor he bore with distinctive 
pleasure and pride up to the time of his death. Outside of three 
meetings held at Judge Andrews’ residence, in McKinney, all of the 
conventions have been beld at Mr. Graham’s home in North Green- 
ville. This association is now the oldest organization in the State, 
being 26 years old, and has never missed a single annual meeting. 
The writer is the only original charter member living. 


The writer, in 1880, established, on a small scale, a manufactory 
and sale of bee-keepers’ supplies a few miles northwest of Greenville, 
which soon grew to such proportions that it became necessary to move 
itto Greenville, where, in 1884, in company with Mr. Graham, it was 
enlarged to supply the increased demands. Mr. Graham, the same 
year, became sole proprietor, and the following year erected at his 
home suitable buildings for his business. His popularity as a practi- 
cal bee-keeper anda home manufacturer increased the demands, so 
that in 1893 he built and equipped a large factory, to which was later 
added machinery for general work; this was operated under the firm 








Keeping Bees Near the Blossoms. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


OME six or eight weeks ago a correspondent wrote me 
S that he had not seen anything from my pen in the 
American Bee Journal of late, and wished I would write 
again, sending along a question on which he desired my 
opinion in the paper mentioned. AsI was too busy then to 
answer his questions, and as they would keep, I have defer- 
red the matter till the present time. The question sent in 
is as follows: 


‘*T must change my abiding place during the coming winter, and 
I desire to locate my apiary about a mile and a half from the thickest 
pasturage of the vicinity to which I am going ; but I am undecided 
what to dofor fear my bees will not do nearly as well as they would if 
I sacrificed my own convenience and moved right in among the flowers 
of the best bee-pasturage. What would be the difference, if any, in 
the quantity of honey gathered from a certain field of clover, basswood 
or buckwheat, if my apiary is right among the blossoms, or from one 
to oneand a half miles away? Please tell the readers of the American 
Bee Journal what you think in this matter.’’ 


Some claim that a colony whose bees all have traveled 
one or two miles from home for their stores will soon be- 
come depopulated, the result being a half less honey, with 
very weak colonies in the fall, over what would accrue had 
the apiary been located right in the midst of the flowers. 
Others claim that every young bee that enters upon the ser- 
vice of field-worker must learn where the best forage- 
grounds are before it can work to the best advantage ; while 
theory claims, in view of the fact that bees do not know in- 
stinctively how to go directly to the nectar-bearing flowers 
in the vicinity of their homes, but must depend upon their 
smell and an industrious search for profitable honey-gather- 
ing, that therefore it stands to reason that less time would 
be lost in getting the whole force at work on the honey-pro- 
ducing flowers, where the latter are plentiful very near the 
apiary, than would be the case if the pasture were from one 
totwo miles away. Probably no ome could give a very 
definite answer to the question without trying the experi- 
ment with a number of colonies right in the midst of the blos- 
soms, and an equal number one or more miles away, fora 
number of years; and this is something that I have never 
done, therefore I cannot be considered as authority in this 
matter. Ican only give my experience, which the ques- 
tioner and others can take for what it is worth. 

My experience would indicate that those who argue 
that bees must be set right down in the very center of the 
honey-producing flora do this more from theory than from 
actual knowledge ; for I am led to believe that there would 





not be enough difference in the results, at the distance 
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named, to pay for moving the apiary upto the bloom dur- 
ing the time of the blooming of the flowers, and back 
again for therest of the year. _From many times of watch- 
ing at the top of a hill near my apiary, over which the bees 
pass, I find that they fly very rapidly when from one-fourth 
to one-half mile from the apiary, and the exercise seems to 
be invigorating ; andif those who argue depopulation of the 
hives when the bees have long distances to fly, could be 
here in years when the bees work on basswood from four to 
eight miles away from home, following the How back and 
up to the top of the high hills, as the bloom fails here at 
home, and then further and further away, and see how the 
honey in the sections grows as if by magic, with hives gain- 
ing in number of bees while this work is going on, I think 
they would incline to the same opinion I do, namely, that 
the claims which they have been putting forth are only fal- 
lacious. 

From this experience of mine, and the many proofs 
given in the back volumes of the different bee-papers, I 
am convinced that bees go from one to three miles from 
home for nectar, from choice, during the summer months, 
during which months the larger part of the storing of honey 
is done ; and if I were in the questioner’s place I would not 
give to the amount of ten dollars in sacrifice, in changing a 
position a mile and a half from the honey-flora to one right 
in its midst. 

A few years ago it rained all through the apple-bloom, 
while it was at its height at my home, which is situated in 
a valley, the rain stopping only about a day before the 
bloom fell here. At the same time the bloom was just open- 

ng on the hills five mile away, and the orchards in the in- 
termediate or intervening space were all the way from just 
failing in bloom to just opening. The weathernow became 
fine for nectar-secretion and the bees began to roll in the 
honey, and kept right at it day after day till the bloom failed 
on the hills, the farthest being eight miles away. AndI 
thought the yield was even greater, if possible, when all 
bloom was gone up to four miles away, than it was during 
the first three days, when the bloom was nearer the apiary. 


Then I have had good crops of buckwheat honey stored 
when there was not a square rod of buckwheat in sight of 
the apiary, and not to exceed 13 acres within the distance 
stated by the questioner (a mile and a half), while hundreds 
of acres lay from three to five miles away. 


These experiences, together with having tons of bass- 
wood honey stored from the top of the heights seven or 
eight miles away from my apiary (these same being those 
from which the apple-blossom honey was gathered as 
spoken of above), during the past 30 years, lead me to think 
that the center-location parties are not entirely sure of the 
premises they have taken. 

Of course, where one could have things just as he would 
like them, a location in a valley full of honey-producing 
flora together with rising hills on either side, the same be- 
ing covered with all manner of nectar-yielding flora clear to 
their summits, the summit of which would be from one to 
eight miles away, would be the much-desired location for 
the person who is to keep bees for a living. -But as it is im- 
possible for all to enjoy such a location, and as other envi- 
ronments are likely to enter into any location in which we 
are placed, or must be placed on account of our own welfare, 
or the welfare of those whom we love and wish to help to a 
schooling or a business, or something of the kind, it is well 
to accept the situation as it comes to us, and not be stam- 
peded from it by the “‘ scare-crow ”’ of the thought that it is 
positively necessary that flowers must bein abundance 
right where we are located. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Three-Bottom-Board Plan of Handling 
Swarmimg. 


BY W. C. LYMAN, 


HAVE been using, during the past season to some ex- 

tent, a method of handling bees during the swarming sea- 

son and honey-flow which might be called the ‘‘three- 
bottom plan;’’ and I will say first that the bottom-boards 
used were the B bottom as sent out by The A. I. Root Co. 
the past season, excepting that the side-pieces on both sides 
of the board on which the brood-chamber rests extend the 
full length of the board instead of being cut the length of 
the brood-chamber only. 

The illustrations given on the first page will help to 
make my description plain; and the one showing a hive 
and brood-chamber resting on thfee bottom-boards is the 





one I wish to describe. The hives were set up on a large 
box for the purpose of taking the picture. 

The illustration in which I am shown holding two parts 
of a bottom-board on top of the hives, shows another form 
of bottom-board used for the same purpose, and which is 
similar to the Miller bottom-board, but as it is more expen- 
sive, and no better, I would not recommend it. 

The whole idea is to hatch out brood in a rear hive, and 
to run the bees under the bottom-board of a front hive and 
unite them with the bees in the front hive at the entrance. 
I accomplish it as follows: 

When the time comes to make a shaken swarm I go toa 
hive and move it back on its stand (I use the Dr. Miller 
stand), letting the front end rest on the back edge of the 
stand, and rest the back end on bricks to hold it up in place ; 
and on the stand in front of it I put another bottom-board 
with its open end tight up against the front end of the,one 
moved back. On this one I put a third and this I draw back 
just far enough to leave a 4-inch crack at the front end of 
the two,so that bees can pass under between them, and 
come out at the front. 

On this third board I put a brood-chamber prepared as 
for a shaken swarm, and the honey-board and supers, with 
what bees may be in them, from the hive moved back. 


I have now only a brood-:chamber containing bees, 
queen, and brood, on the rear bottom-board. I next find the 
queen and put her, and also a few bees, into the front hive. 
There will be a small space over the front end of the rear 
bottom-board, between the two hives, left open. This I 
close up bee-tight with a small piece of board. No bees can 
now get out from the rear hive except by running the length 
of the hive in front, and out at the little crack left between 
the two bottom-boards in front. 

I don’t want the field-bees to find that little entrance to 
the rear hive, so I take a three-cornered stick as long as the 
bottom-boards are wide, with the lower edge %-inch thick, 
and running up to a sharp edge just on a level with the 
floor of the upper board, and put it on the projecting end of 
the lower board, leaving a bee-space between it and the 
front edge of the upper board, for the bees from the rear 
hive to come up between to the level of the upper bottom- 
board. When they get there they are right at the entrance 
of the front hive. The hive is now as shown in the cut, and 
this season’s experience indicates that only steady work 
need be expected from that colony for at least three weeks, 
and nothing need be done with it but to give needed room. 

For the first few hours there will not be so many bees in 
the front hive that they will swarm out, and there are no 
“*babies’’ (very young bees) to bother as with a shaken 
swarm, for they won’t come out from the rear hive until 
they are old enough to fly. 

The old brood-chamber being placed directly behind the 
new one does not distract or take the attention of the field- 
force as is the case where two hives, or brood-chambers, 
are placed side by side. This I first observed when using 
the Heddon method of preventing after-swarms. 

There is nothing on top of either hive to prevent the 
free and easy manipulation of either. 

The hatching of young queens in the rear hive made 
little or no difference, but I think it would be better to cut 
out the queen-cells made there unless they are wanted for 
use. 

Some bees return to the rear hive, and I think it is best 
for them to do so, but in no case wasany honey stored there. 

I am aware that it takes time to test new plans, also 
that this plan is similar to some older ones, but slight 
changes sometimes make quite a difference, asI think will 
be found in this case. 

If there are cold nights when the brood in the rear hive 
is nearly hatched out, it would be well to look after it. 

After three weeks, when the brood begins to hatch 
freely in the front hive, if the honey-flow still continues, 
the bees may swarm unless looked after. 

And, lastly, if the season is a long one, and the process 
of moving back the brood is repeated to give the queen room, 
one may get quite a new idea of what a good queen can do 
at producing bees, and what the prospect is of breeding up 
a race of non-swarmers. Dupage Co., Ill. 
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Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a full year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 
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Convention Proceedings 








THE COLORADO CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, Held in Den- 
ver, Nov. 23, 24, and 25, 1903. 


BY H. C. MOREHOUSE, SEC. 


The first day of the convention was devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the business interests of the Association. 

The report of the Treasurer showed no funds on hand 
since the payment of the expenses of the joint meeting of 
this Association and the National, in 1902. 

The Secretary’s financial report showed total receipts 
since the last annual meeting of $51.00; total expenditures 
$49.25, leaving a balance tothe credit of the Asssociation 
of $1.75. The Secretary is allowed a salary for his services 
of 20 percent of the membership receipts, but on account of 
the financial condition of the Association, he presented no 
bill for salary. 


PRESIDENT HARRIS’ ADDRESS. 


I congratulate you to-day, in this our twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention. When we look at the wonderful resources 
of our State, we should feel proud that we live within its 
boundaries. We are first in precious metals, first in the 
great sugar-beet industry, first as to climate, perpetual sun- 
shine, and God’s greatest blessings, health, happiness, and 
prosperity. When we look at our immense interests, coal 
sufficient to supply the world, cattle on a thousand hills, 
gold, silver, and lead not yet developed, manufacturing, 
agriculture, horticulture, apicultural and the other diversi- 
fied industries, and all of these industries yet in their in- 
fancy, we can all proclaim what a great future Colorado has 
before her. 

Many of you may not be aware of the great honey-in- 
dustry of the United States, but from reliable source the 
production of comb and extracted honey and beeswax ex- 
ceeds $25,000,000 a year. Our own State alone, with a fair 
crop, will produce about 100 car-loads. or a net price to the 
producer of something over $300,000. When you take into 
consideration the possibilities of irrigation in this State, 
and the many ditch enterprises now in contemplation, the 
interests of the horticulturist, the farmer and the bee-keeper 
can be added to tenfold. 

In the near future, on the Western Slope, there will be 
put under irrigation between one and two hundred thousand 
acres of land, with water in abundance to irrigate every 
foot of this soil. It may not be out of place at this time to 
state that when the fruit season shall have closed the great 
Grand Valley, and the western slope of the Gunnison, will 
have shipped 1200 cars (a conservative estimate) of peaches, 
pears, apples, cherries, plums, etc. We should make known 
to the world that there is still room in Colorado for thou- 
sands of families, and locations that can be gotten without 
intruding upon the rights of any one. 

I would call to your attention the pure honey law that 
was passed at the last session of the Legislature, and give 
proper recognition to those who assisted in getting this law 
where it rightfully belongs on the statute books. I would 
have you remember the Colorado Honey-Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, that hasdone much to equalize and protect our in- 
terests. throughout the State. We should also be mindful 
of the courtesies and kindness extended to us by the officers 
and members of the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 

I would bring to your minds the matter of the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis next year. We should have an exhibition 
there covering our industry that the Colorado people could 
well feel proud of. 

The railroads should not be forgotten, especially those 
centering in Denver, for the kindness shown us in giving 
us a rate for our meeting. 

I hope that in our deliberations we will all conduct 
ourselves in such a manner that will go down in history as 
a credit to ourselves as well as our State. This Association 
must not take any backward step. Let our motto ever be 
“Progression.”” Let our banner fly tothe breeze with the 
words, ‘‘ Patriotism, Justice and Honor.’’ 





Thanking you one and all for the courteous treatment 
at your hands as your President, I trust that we may all 
remain steadfast to the interests of the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Jas. U. Harris. 


APPOINTMENT OF FOUL BROOD INSPECTORS. 


Mr. Morehouse—As our foul brood law is now it is pos- 
sible to appoint as bee-inspector one who is not qualified. 
There should be a provision in the lawto guard against 
that. He should pass an examination before constituted 
authorities. 

Mr. Carlzen—The inspector should send out notice when 
he expects to be at such apiary. People do not like an in- 
spector to come in their absence and tear up things. 

Mr. Aikin—The law is quite defective, but I don’t know 
whether it is advisable to revise it. 

Mr. Gill—I fear doing anything with the law for fear 
of losing all we have. Bee-keepers themselves should form 
a great vigilance committee to see to its enforcement. 


Mr. Porter—I feel just so. It is probably better not to 
undertake it, but to reform our inspectors instead of the 
law. I have nothing against the inspectors, but they some- 
times don’t do the work they should. There is a tendency 
for them to get as many hives on their list as possible in 
order to draw pay. One of the worst cases I ever knew was 
examined by three inspectors in succession, and nothing 
done by them. A lot of foul-broody combs were stored in 
agranary. The owner told plausible stories to the inspec- 
tor, saving he would clean it out, but did not. When that 
inspector’s term expired the new inspector was told the 
same, and was equally inactive. So with the third inspec- 
tor. Finally I went myself. The place had been re-rented, 
and the tenant had thrown out the stuff and strewed it all 
around, honey and all, and the bees had been roaring over 
it since October. At another place, of which the inspector 
had said the yard was not as good as it might be, I found 
brood in dead colonies standing out. Such work as that 
ought not to be allowed. . 

J.B. Adams—The great difficulty is, the inspector 
doesn’t have a fair chance. There is too much in one 
county for an inspector to see to. There was a similar case 
in Boulder county. The man did not know he had foul 
brood until his bees were dead. The inspector can not fix 
such cases until they come before his observation, and he 
can not put his attention toallsuch cases in a whole county. 
In one case I notified an inspector two or three times, but I 
could not get him. Consequently, every season some 
develops. 

Mr. Aikin—I am one of the bad inspectors. One day I 
went out inspecting, and at one place found one foul-broody 
colony alive, two dead recently, and one that had been dead 
two years. A new tenant was on the place. I asked him 
to take care of the matter. He said no. I said, ‘‘If you 
don’t, I will.’’ It was late evening, andI wanted to get 
home. He had a fire where he had been burning some rub- 
bish, and I set the hives on it. Then I looked upthe law 
and found I had overstepped it, so I took a witness and went 
to the owner, bought and paid for the hives, and then told 
him whatI had done. The great majority of inspectors 
can’t afford to leave their own bees and go out ipspecting, 
and when fall comes it is not the right time to inspect. The 
one remedy for the situation is to get it in such shape that 
those of us who have bees won’t have to leave them in order 
to inspect. The problem is a serious one. Really, the first 
thing to do is to get all the bees into the hands of practical 
men. A State inspectorship might be betterso that the 
office would give a man his living. 


Pres. Harris—We might get knocked out if we tried 
anything with the Legislature, and some man with a politi- 
cal pull might get the State inspectorship. If you were 
sure of an honest man, it would be well enough. 


Mr. Gill—A State inspectorship is impracticable in 
Colorado. There are as many bees in Boulder county as 
in the whole State of Wisconsin. The best we can do is to 
‘‘jack up’’ theinspectors. At the same time, the inspectors 
have done lots of good. 

Mr. Rhodes—We had better not undertake to amend the 
law. We must attend to its enforcement ourselves. Every 
one knows of a source of infection. It is impossible for the 
inspector to do everything. There is a clausein the law 
which makes it obligatory on any one who knows of foul 
brood to report it. If, as bee-keepers, we stand up and do 
our duty we will make it a success. 

Mr. Spencer—We have not had an inspector in our 
county (Boulder) for about a year, andI have been doing 
some missionary work myself. The owners would hardly 
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ever fail to say to me, ‘‘Do just as you please in burning 
and transferring.”’ 

Mr. Porter—That is just the point where we can do good. 
Qualifications are not the point. A qualified man may not 
have the time. That mess I referred to I cleaned up myself, 
and now itis gone. Atthis time of year bee-keepers are 
not very busy, and can do that. ButI believe that when 
the inspector finds a bad mess he ought to inspect. 


PURE HONEY LAW—COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


Mr. Morehouse—During the last session of the Legis- 
lature the legislative committee, of which I was a member, 
prepared a Pure Honey Bill, and were successful in getting 
it enacted as a law. Mr. Rauchfuss and Mr. Thompson 
assisted us, and as they were on the ground, residing in 
Denver, they can perhaps tell you more than I of the efforts 
made in putting it through. 

F. Rauchfuss—We tried to secure as good a law for the 
protection of honey as could be had. We provided our- 
selves with copies of the pure food laws in other States in 
framing it, and secured an attorney to see that it was prop- 
erly drafted, and had the attorney general also to correct 
the draft, and an attorney to pushits passage before the 
Legislature, and secured the co-operation of bee-keepers 
by circulars. All this involved great expense, and some 
bills are stillto be paid. Pres. Harris helped us by his 
canvassing of legislators during a visit to Denver, and 
Fred L,. Stone, also, was very useful. Since its enactment 
I have had applications from various parts of the United 
States for copies of the law, showing that it is recognized 
as a good thing. 

Mr. Thompson—The attorney we employed was an ex- 
member of the House, who had served for three terms, and 
was thoroughly posted on legislative routine. His knowl- 
edge saved the bill on two critical occasions. Mr. Murto, 
the member of the House who introduced the bill, also saved 
the bill, and gave other effective help. ‘Those of us who 
watched over its course were made to realize thoroughly 
that the only way to get legislation is to stay right with it 
the time, for if wedo not attend toit no one else will 

or us. 

Mr. Harris—The workers for the bill not only put in 
their time, but also their money. They should be remem- 
bered in the resolutions. 

Reporting for the committee on Transportation, of 
which I am a member, we, this year, fur the first time, got 
recognition from the railroads. We secured a half-rate 
from all parts of the State to attend this convention. Noth- 
ing is so marked asour getting this recognition. Bee- 
keepers were the only ones who got this rate. The horti- 
culturists were not recognized. The ice is now broken, and 
I hope the attendance will be larger. 

Mr. Thompson—Reporting for the committee on the 
Constitution, Mr. Lytle is the chairman, but he is not pres- 
ent. A year ago we had done some work toward drafting a 
new constitution. _I made copies embodying the work done, 
and gave one to each member of the committee. Mr. Lytle 
wrote out full comments on the sanie, and sent them to me. 
Ithen made the type-written carbon copies, putting Mr. 
Lytle’s corrections and additions in the margin, opposite 
the sections to which they referred, and sent a copy to each 
one of the committee, requesting them to make their com- 
ments and return within a specified time, but received no 
reply from any of them. Mr. Lytle andI have done our 
part, and itnow rests with the other members of the com- 
mittee to explain why they have not done theirs. 

Mr. Aikin—To start with, I must state that I am not in 
sympathy with the movement to revise the constitution. I 
feel that since we have had our market association the State 
association is doing very wellas itis. I received the copy 
referred to, and fully intended to answer it, but press of 
work prevented. If it came toa vote, I should vote against 
revising the constitution. The best thing to do now, is for 
the members of the constitution committee to get together 
and makeareport. [Agreed to.] 

Mr. Rhodes—I have been trying all the year to find 
the other members of the historical committee, and have 
only just discovered that Mrs. Boothis the chairman. I 
have all the matter that was furnished me a year ago. 

Mr. Gill—Put that among the unfinished business. 

Mr. Porter—The Arbitration committee report that no 
complaints were made to them the past year. 

The election of officers then took place, as follows: 

President, J. U. Harris; Vice-President, M. A. Gill; 
Secretary, H. C. Morehouse, of Boulder ; Treasurer, Mrs. R. 
H. Rhodes ; member of Executive Committee, F. Rauchfuss. 

(Continued next week.) 





Hasty’s Afterthoushts 


The “‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








FOUL BROOD—EXPENSIVE IGNORANCE. 


Ignorance is apt to be expensive, and calling an inspec- 
tor 300 miles to see a clear case of something else than foul 
brood is a plain illustration. At best, there will be some 
cases needing an expert to decide, but we should most of us 
keep well enough posted to recognize the evident something 
elses, as well as most attacks of the dread destroyer itself. 

As to the degree of care we must exercise against foul- 
brood germs, I can be patient with considerable differences 
of opinion ; but it nettles me to see the same individual hold 
such contradictory positions when he advises others. Con- 
sistency here, seems to me, to be a quite necessary sort of 
jewel. If I’m told that the hive itself, which has had foul 
brood in it for a year, is all right as it is, but the innocent 
bystander who has done nothing at all but touch the hive 
with his hands—his hands must be. disinfected—well, I 
might say, ‘‘ See here, mister, etc.!”’ 

Formalin as a hope seems to be fading. Last season’s 
experience of Inspector France would hardly encourage less 
capable operators to fuss with it. Page 742. 


LARGER OPENING FOR HONEY-CANS. 


If one can reinforce thunder with milder sounds, I’m 
willing to add my amen, to that voice like ‘* t’under ”’ call- 
ing for a honey-can that can be handled and got into better 
than the current one. Page 744. 


SCATTERING SWEET CLOVER SEED—HONEY-BARRELS. 


Some years ago a well known Western bee-man owned 
up to scattering sweet clover seed; and now Mr. Pouder 
confesses, also. Two guilty parties,eh? But when he tells 
of the poor-flavored honey, and the greenish tint, and the 
lack of any surplus nine years out of ten, it reminds one of 
an old saying. They used to say a sinner would work 
harder to get to the bad place than the saint works to get 
to Glory. Does that about fit us? Haven’t we been sow- 
ing ourselves out of pocket? And mightn’t we profitably 
‘‘quit our meanness ?’’ The rest of mankind are pretty 
nearly unanimous against sweet clover, and indignant 
against those who spread it. How came so small a section 
of the race as we’uns to have all the wisdom ? 

For a barrel of honey to lose 80 pounds in weight, and 
the owner to let it go asa mysterious but inevitable short- 
age, sounds hardly believable. Isn’t ‘‘60 to 80’’in that 
case a misprinted 6 to 8, wonder? That much we might 
lay mostly to the absorbent power of dry staves. Page 745. 


THREE STATES FOR CO-OPERATION IN HONEY-SELLING. 


So, we now have.at least three States to watch and see 
how joint action in honey-selling gets along—Colorado, and 
California, and Texas. May they all get what they want— 
and want only what they havea right to get. Page 745. 


A COLONY WITH NON-SWARMING FORTITUDE. 


The colony that first reared and then killed and carried 
out 42 young queens without swarming deserves—well, a 
ticket for their fortitude—to crib an old joke. Still, the 
colony with no need for such fortitude doeth better. Page 
748. 
SOME WHITE-ROBED TEXAS ‘“‘ CRITTERS.”’ 


Of a certain queer old ballad, I recall that it said among 
other things: 

‘*Q what is that, that critter there, 
A swimmin’ off so fast?”’ 

‘* Tt’s nothing but a porpoise, sir, 
That’s just been swimming past.” 

I incline to demand information of Mr. H. H. Hyde con- 
cerning ‘‘that critter there’’ that has him by the collar on 
the picture page of No. 50—that spirituelle cloud of fluffy 
white with some slight evidences of a living and angelic 
being inside of it. Are such ‘‘critters’’ plenty in Texas ? 
And do they develop from the invisible world and graba 
fellow unawares? Do they let go after awhile ; or do they 
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hang on permanently? In case one had to go through 
Texas on urgent business, is there some kind of strong net- 
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ting, or some pungent sort of smoke, that can 
to keep ’em off ? 
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MENDLESON’S MOUNTAINOUS LOCATION. 


How nd, in mountains-round-Jerusalem sort, is the 
location Mendleson, of California, has got into! Beauty of 
scene, indeed, brings in no dollars directly, but it enters 
into one’s life—supplies in one’s life some things which 
dollars might omit tosupply. Some one long ago has said, 
‘‘I am a part of all that I have met.’”’ Page 753. 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


* Conducted by Emma M. Witson, Marengo, Ill. 











Pretty Cold Weather. 


The thermometer stood at 16 degrees below zero this 
morning—Dec. 26. Glad our bees are snug and warm in 
the cellar. I think I would feel like providing each colony 
with a hot-water bottle if they were out-of-doors. And yet 
those people are to be envied who don’t have to fuss about 
getting bees into the cellar. 


ee 


The Sisters and the National. 


A look over the list of members in the Annual Report 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association is by no means 
devoid of interest from the Sisters’ standpoint. As in other 
lines, the sisters are for the most part silent partners, wives 
sometimes doing work for which husbands get credit. So 
it is that only a small proportion of the names that appear 
in the list of members are those of women. Quite a num- 
ber, however, appear in the list as members in full stand- 
ing, and it may not be amiss to select these and make a lit- 
tle tabulated report of our own. Unfortunately, in too 
many cases the name alone is given, and we are left in the 
dark as to the number of colonies and the honey harvested. 
In the first column will be found the number of colonies, 
spring count, except in the case of California members, and 
in the National report only the number of colonies in the 
previous fall (1902) is to be found for California. Very 
likely, however, the spring count is much the same, for in 
California they do not make much of a business of winter 





both a r as members—an example well worthy of imita- 
tion. The Association is at present a power, its power 
largely depending upon the number of its membership, and 
this is one of the places where a woman may count as much 
as a man, and where she also stands on an equal footing as 
to voting. 

Shall not the sisters do their partin joining our Na- 
tional Association ? 











Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Lil. 








Drawn-Out Foundation in Cold Weather. 


Will 20 below zero have any effect upon drawn-out foundation 
which I left in the yard? It got moldy in my cellar. 
MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—-No, nor 50 below, so long asthe foundation is not 
handled, for of course it is brittle when so cold and would break easily 
It is doubtful whether any great harm would come from its being 
moldy in the cellar, for the bees are good at cleaning. 


Different Strains of Bees in the U. S., 


How many different strains of bees are there in the United States? 
ILLINOIs. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know; thousands of them. If you get Italians, 
that’s one strain; if you have blacks, that’s another strain. The first 
cross will make an additional strain, perhaps a number of different 
strains, for if there are differences even very slight that will different- 
iate one colony from another, you may say that they are of different 
strains. At least I think that’s the way it is; but if any scientific 
breeder thinks I’m wrong I’ll cheerfully stand correction. 


—_—_——-2- 9 —___—_ 
Bees on Shares—Moving Bees on the Railroad. 


1. What are the customary terms and arrangements for placing 
bees out on shares? I have 45 colonies in winter quarters which | 
want to move to Ordway, Colo., in the spring. and let some one handle 
them for me on shares. Am I supposed to furnish supers, sections- 
holders, etc., or just the brood-body and frames, letting the other per- 
son furnish the balance? Would it be fair all around to both persons 
for me to furnish the bees in as good shape as possible, and stand half 


losses. ‘The list is as follows: of any further equipments necessarily purchased, and getting half the 
No. Lbs. Lbs. ILLINOIs. New YORE. 
. Cols. Comb. Ext. Mrs. H. W. Bartrum...... Jessie E. Marks ...... ose 
ARIZONA. Miss Mary Caldwell....... Mrs. Andrew Payne ..... 
Mrs. R. Bulkley .......... Mrs. Aaron Coppin....... NortH CAROLINA. 
CALIFORNIA. Mrs. J. J. Glessner....... Miss Delia Hyatt...... 
Mrs. Mary Avery......... 60 4000 | Mrs. W. H. Horstmana... 35 500 OxIO 
Mrs. I. A.Chantry........ 200 3000 | Miss L. C. Kennedy....... 4672 Mrs. Mary A. Ray 
Mrs. D. A. Higgins....... : Mrs. Joseph Schwartz... Tev.e % 
Mrs. J. F. MeIntyre...... Mrs. N. L. Stow.......... ; an 
Miss Maud Sanders. .....110 800 | Miss Minnie Yueill... ° mh on gg hl , 
Brees 4 F Miss Meta Hillje...... 4 
Mary L.Small............ INDIANA. Miss Marie Sheld 
Mrs. G E. Steel.......... 120 120 4000 | Mrs. A. F. Proper........ 89 a 
Nellie M. White.......... Iowa. Mr ;x oon 14 1800 
ONTARIO, CANADA. "i Mrs. Clara W. Evans... ..225 7000 10,000 Mrs, . = Diiees 
Mrs. Samuel Rogers...... 20 1000 ag —. Rs — aeecdene 60 Mrs. H. Halgrate..... ; 
CoLorapo " . - W. Hall.......... Mary Langston........... 42 2500 
. ANSAS. Mary Voigt .............. 
Mrs 1. 3. Brosh... EEE e..-.--:.- Wiscoxsix 
Susie R. Cook............ 189 747 240 MICHIGAN. Mrs. Paul Barrette.... D4 3000 
Emma E. Evans.......... Lurinda Cox ............. Miss M. Candler..........148 
Lydia C. Harris.......... MINNESOTA. Mrs. 8. L. Kepler...... .. 55 400 3000 
Caroline Lindenmeier ....200 12,000 4500 | Mrs. W. J. Fritze......... 44 5000 | Mrs. W. J. Pickard.......430 
Mary ©. Porter........... Mrs. E. D. Hance......... 2 Ada Pickard (Mrs. Boggs) 150 
Elizabeth Read........... Mrs. J. B. Hutchison..... Mrs. Jennie Towle ....... 42 1Y60) 
Emeline Riggs............ Mrs. J. B. Thompson..... 9 Mrs. Wingate ............ 





To the sisters it is due that North Carolina is at all 
represented in the Association, Miss Hyatt being the sole 
representative, with never a brother from the entire State 
to keep her company. 

Colorado and Illinois lead the list as to numbers, each 
being represented by nine of the sisters. 

Only 57 of the sisters, all told, are members of the 
Association. Ought not that number to be at least 
doubled? In several cases the names of husband and wife 








honey and half of the increase? What provision could be made to 
prevent the other party cheating me, providing I was not in the neigh- 
borhood all the season? Would the plan proposed be a practical one’ 
I have bees here in Nebraska, and expect to put in the summer on the 
road and have no one to take charge of them for me. After next year 
I expect to handle them myself, and so I do not care to sell them. 


2. When would be a good time to move the bees? and what is the 
best way to place them in the car? Should they be tiered up? If I 
did that, how would they be prevented from being jarred over by the 
bumping of the train? The bees are in standard 8-frame single-walled 
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dovetailed hives with a quilt over the frames (Hoffman), and the 
supers are filled with chaff; bottoms, supers, ete., securely fastened 
by nailing lath diagonally on both sides. What classification would 
they come under as freight?) Would owner or other party have to ac- 
company them? Ordway is on the Missouri Pacific railway, while this 
point is on the Union Pacific. Would transfer be necessary! Would 
early March do to move them, and would wire-cloth over the entrance 
be all right for ventilation? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. To be entirely frank, I must say that although I 
have heard and read much about bees on shares, I don’t know enough 
about the subject to answer your questions with any degree of author- 
ity. There is no fixed rule on the subject, and the share business is 
not at all sure to be satisfactory to either party. The plan you pro- 
pose would be all right in some cases, providing both parties should 
agree to it, although usually you would be expected, I think, to fur- 
nish all supplies. I don’t know of any way you could protect your- 
self thoroughly against a dishonest man. 

2. A good time to remove them is after the severe weather of win- 
ter is over, for when very cold the combs are brittle and likely to break. 
Place in the car so the frames shall run from front to rear of car. If 
room enough, better not tier up. If necessary to tier up, fasten in 
some way by boards nailed across the car. Classification differs; ask 
your freight agent. Not necessary to accompany them. You could 
probably arrange to have them go through in the same car. Early 
March would be a good time; and at that time wire-cloth over the 
hive-entrance would probably give sufficient ventilation, unless the 
entrance be small. 

——_—_—1+ ere — — 


Spacing Frames—Number of Frames. 


1. What distance are your frames spaced from center to center? 
and if you were starting anew what distance would you space them? 
What are your reasons for your preference for either distance? 

2. How many frames of Langstroth capacity do you use for comb 
honey? and if you were starting anew how many would you use? And 
what is your source for surplus honey, when does it commence to 
bloom, and how long does it last? OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. My frames are spaced 1%; from center to center, 
and if I were starting anew I think I would make nochange. One 
reason for this spacing is that it isthe fashion; in other words, I think 
the majority favor it. It is true that some report 1!¢ as the prefer- 
ence of the bees; but even if that should be so it must be remembered 
that the bees figure in drone-comb, and I don’t. 


2. If I were starting anew I would use the same as | am using now, 
the 8-frame hive, part of the time using two stories. Unless, however, 
I intend to pay much attention to my bees, I should use 10-frame 
hives. My chief source of honey is white clover, which begins to 
bloom about the first of June, sometimes failing utterly to yield nec- 


tar, sometimes yielding two weeks, and from that on up to two or 
three months. 
a ee 


Rearing Queens Early—Sample of Honey. 


1. What is the best way you know of, to rear queens and drones 
very early in the spring, so I can get them purely mated before my 
neighbors’ bees get to flying? I want only a few queens, but I want 
some good ones. 

2. 1am going to mail you a sample of honey which my bees gath- 
ered in the month of September, and as long as I have kept bees I have 
never seen anything like it. Is it honey-dew? Do you think bees will 
winter on it? They would bring in 8 or 9 pounds a day, by the scales, 
and I have a thousand pounds of it. New HAMPSHIRE. 


ANswers.—l. It isn’t easy to hurry up the business of queen- 
rearing much before the uspal time. About the only thing you can 
do is to stimulate by feeding, and strengthen by exchanging combs of 
sealed brood. A colony thus treated will have drones earlier than it 
would otherwise, providing it has drone-comb in the center of the 
brood-nest. The same treatment applies to the colonies to be used for 
rearing queens. 

2. The sample received is water-white and of good flavor. I don’t 
know from what it was gathered, but it was not honey-dew, and I 
should have no anxiety about its being good winter food. 





Sowing Sweet Clover Seed Near a Coal-Mine. 


I have read that sweet clover will grow on almost any kind of soil, 
that it will grow on such barren places as old coal-dumps, for example. 
These dumps are not made of coal, but are composed of the clay that 
comes out of the mine with the coal together with disintegrated soap- 
stone. There is an abandoned shaft near my apiary which has a very 
large dump by the side of it, and probably several acres of ground 
— it that is of no use whatever for cultivation: The question is 
this: 

1. Do you think it would pay to seed that dump and the surround- 
ing ground with sweet clover? I should add, perbaps, by way of ex- 
planation, that there is an abundance of sweet clover within a mile of 
the dump, growing wild. I have never seen the plant grow on those 
places as a result of natural causes. 


2. When is the best time to seed the ground, provided it seems 
advisable to do it? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS—1. Sweet clover seems to be fond of places or soils 
avoided by other plants; stiff clay for instance; and the likelihood is 
that it would do well on those dumps. Iswouldn’t pay you the first 





year, for you would get no blossoms till the second year. The second 
year you might get enough nectar from it to pay for the seed, but it is 
doubtful, for there being abundance of the plant within a mile, and 
your not having many bees, you would hardly see much difference in 
your crop. But for all that, if I were in your place I would invest a 
half dollar or a dollar in seed, and scatter it in the thinnest manner a// 
over that ground. . Then a year later I would do the same thing. That 
will give a start, and the plants will in a few years cover the ground, 
ready to render the increased harvest needed by your increased num- 
ber of colonies. 

2. Sow in early spring, as perhaps the best time, although any 
time from the time seed is ripe until late the following spring will do. 

After writing some other things following your questions, you say, 
‘Please pardon me for writing so much.’”’ Please don’t say that 
again; it isn’t pretty talk. Although I haven’t the time for writin 
private letters to the many good friends in the world of bee-keepers, 
do have time to read their letters, and always enjoy having, aside from 
the questions, something not intended to go into print. It rests me. 
Do it again. 
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Some Expert Opinion 


‘In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.’’—BrBLe. 














Use of Separators—Kind, and Why ? 


If for somereason you were to start i 
were obliged to get an entirely new outfit— 


Ques. 3.—Would you use separators? If so, what kind? Why? 


new to keep bees, and 


N. E. France (Wis.)—Yes. 
Wo. Rourie (Mo.)—I do not produce comb honey. 
QO. O. PoprpLETON (Fla.)—I do not produce comb honey. 


R. L. Taytor (Mich.)—Yes. Tin. Because they last, and are 
always in good order. 


C. H. DispEern (Ill.)—1. I would not produce a pound of comb 
honey without separators. 


G. M. Doo.itTLe (N. Y.)—Yes, between the sections. Because 
perfect. comb honey can be secured in no other way. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER (Ill.)—Surely. Plain wood. They cost so lit- 
tle that I can afford to throw them away after using once. 


P. H. Evwoop (N. Y.)—We always use wooden separators. We 
have used tin, but wood is better—warmer—better ladders, etc. 


2. Wood; yellow poplar preferred in solid sheets, as wide as the 
sections used. To insure good, straight combs, of even weight. 


L. STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)—I would use separators to get straight 
combs in the sections. Probably fences are the best separators. 


Gro. W. BropsBeck (Calif.)—Yes. The fence separator. To 
secure uniform sections. The fence secures this with the least ob- 
struction. 

J. M. HamBaueu (Calif.)—Were I producing comb honey for the 
markets, yes, every time. in was always my favorite. It is less 
bulky and more desirable. 


EvGENsE Secor (lowa)—In the supers? Yes, every time. Kind? 
That doesn’t matter so much. I have used tin, veneer and fence. 
Don’t see much, if any, difference. 


Pror. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—I should, as I found I could not get 
as good, straight sections without them. I have little choice between 
wood and tin. Cheapness and convenience would guide. 


C. DavENPORT (Minn.)—Yes, I would use separators of some 
kind. I have never used the slotted or fence separator, so I can not 
give an opinion as to whether they are superior to the old style or not. 


Mrs. L. Harrison (Ill.)—I’ve never used separators. Our honey 
is sold in the home markets. We use a very small comb-guide, and 
if any sections are built the wrong way, they are easily disposed of to 
families. 

E. E. Hasty (Ohio)—Most assuredly. Tin. I think it on the 
whole handier. I think bees not quite so much inclined to build onto 
it as onto wood. Forcertain strains of bees, that need to be coaxed 
up in every possible way, perhaps wood should be chosen. 


Jas. A. Stone (Ill.)—Yes, all the time. The fence, with plain 
sections 114 inch, for the reasons that bees fill them much better to 
look at, and will put in as near a pound asin a wider section, as they 
fill so much closer to the wood, and they are more easily cleaned. 


C. P. Dapant (Ill.)\—I might use them in producing comb honey, 
but not in extracted honey. Because, when producing extracted 
honey, it is of small importance whether or not we have absolutely 
straight combs, and the separators are always in the way of the bees. 


E. 8. Lovesy (Utah)—I would use tin or wood separators be- 
tween every other row of sections, scalloped at both edges, with sec- 
tion-holders above and below the sections. This keeps the sections 
clean, and makes the honey good weight, which is satisfactory to the 
purchaser. 


ADRIAN Getaz (Tenn.)—Yes. The fence. To secure uniformly 
filled sections. Also, none bulging so as to prevent casing. The 
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honey coming close tothe edges of the sections, makes them look 
much better. The absence of corners (plain sections being used with 
the fences) facilitates the casing, and also the cleaning of propolis 
from the sections. 


E. Wurrcoms (Nebr.)—Yes. The fence separator. For the rea- 
son that the bees are able to get to and from their work more easily, 
and seem to do their work more perfectly. If separators are to be 
used at all, and we believe that they are, the fence seems to be the 
ideal one. 


J. A. Green (Colo.)—Yes, most decidedly. I have not yet made 
up my mind that there is anything better than the old tin separator. 
| use two slat or ** fence’’ separators in each super, one between each 
outside row of sections and the side of the super; but aside from this, 
| have not seen enough advantage in their use to offset their disad- 
vantages. 


Rev. M. Maurin ({nd.)—If I expected to produce comb honey in 
large quantities for shipment, I think I would use separators. But I 
sell all of my honey at home, and am not able to supply the demand. 
I have never seen the fence separators, and with my present light I 
would choose the plain, because they seem to me more simple, and 
more easily manipulated. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—I would not. With me the honey- 
flow does not come in * a flood,’”’ but is slow, and does not come ina 
rush at any time, and when the passage tothe surplus department is 
encumbered with obstructions, the bees are slow to go thereto de- 
posit their honey, but will store it outside if there is any place to put 
it. Were I to use separators I would use tin in preference to wood. 
The tin does not warp and twist, and the bees do not gum it up with 
wax and propolis as readily as they do with wood. 


8. T. Pertrr (Ont.)—Yes. Wood separators of three strips; bot- 
tom and top strips one inch wide, and center strip just wide enough ; 
allowing one-quarter inch between the strips to make the separator as 
wide as the section is tall. For the 414x444 section the center strip 
will be 134 inches wide. These strips are fastened together with suit- 
able tins, cheaply made and easily put op. May be half bee-way strips 
and a section to suit would be preferable, but I never tried them. Of 
this Iam well persuaded, that is, the spaces in a separator should not 
be less thao a quarter inch. 





G. W. Demaree (Ky.)—It depends upon the honey market as to 
whether I use separators or not. Separators are a decided hindrance 
to the yield of honey in pounds; therefore, as my home and railroad 
men, custc ners, take all the comb honey I now produce, and as they 
prefer it cut out of the section-boxes, and packed in buckets and jars, 
and covered with honey in the extracted state, I would lose by using 
separators. This season my comb honey, packed as above described, 
netted me 15 cents per pound at my honey store-room. WhenI do 
use separators I prefer plain tin separators. Why? Because they are 
less ‘* fussy *’ than other kinds. 

Mrs. J. M. Nuti (Mo.)—Yes. Have had but little experience 
with fence separators, but that little causes me to incline towards the 
plain separator. Why? Does that mean why do I have a preference, 
or why do I advocate the use of separators? If the former, I beg a 
little more time, as I am not sure my inclinations arein the right 
direction; if the latter, to insure uniformity of sections. Indirectly 
they are great missionaries, almost, if not quite, eliminating that fret- 
ful feeling which so frequently accompanies the casing of bulged 
sections, and the profane language, so all-important a factor with 
many on such occasions, shrivels into insignificance, or steps down 
and out, when separators have been used. 


R. C. Arkin (Colo.)—Separators jirst, last, and all the time. I 
think it would be fence separators, but want mine a little different 
from those commonly used. Never produce comb honey without 
separators of some kind. 

So far, my experience is better finish with fence than the old style, 
but I must be honest and say that I have used fences only with 4x5 
sections in my shallow-frame divisible-chamber hive, while the 414 
sections have been used with the old separators. No, I will take that 
back, I have used a good many 4x5 sections with fences on Langstroth- 
frame hives, but have never used many 444 sections with divisible- 
chamber hives. Where ever used the 4x5 sections with fences show 
best results, both in finish and readiness with which the bees worked 
inthem. Though the experience covers two, and somewhat three 
seasons, using both styles, little doubt exists, though to be positive 
and conclusive 444 sections should also have been used with fences. 

Other reasons are, that no apiarist can fully control conditions so 
as to get evenness of weight, and smoothness of finish, and honey all 
within the wood. 
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worth double the money, by mail postpaid 

200 Marie Strawberry $1 00 | 20 Wilder Currants 81 
100 King Raspberry 100 | 20 Fay * 1 
1% Ea. King Blackberry 1 00 | 20 Elberta Peach 1 
100 Ohmer ~s 10 Pear assorted 1 
20 Niagara Grapes 1 00 rted 1 

20 Worden “ 100 | 15 Apples = 100 
Everything for the fruit grower best varieties cheap. 
Free catalog of great bargains—3 new strawberry 
plants free for 6 names of fruit growers and 2c stamp. 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO 
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Poultry Catalog.—Anna L. Pinkerton 
Co., of Hastings, Nebr., announces that their 
1904 catalog is now ready for mailing. This 
is a poultry book which tells how to raise lit- 
tle chicks successfully, how to secure eggs at 
zero, and how to make money with poultry. 
When writing please mention the American 


Bee Journal. 
The Bantam 
beats’ One customer 


‘em all. writes he ob- 
tained 61 chicks from 560 eggs. The 








ip Buckeye Incubator Co.° 
Box, 58, Springfield, 0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








DON'T UNDERTAKE TO CUT THE 


‘No. 7 top wire on Page k Fence with wire cut- 
ors. You can’t do it, and you'll break your cutters. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 
Please mention Bee Juurnal wnen writing, 
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Had to Feed for Winter. 


We have not had a rain until to-day, in this 
vicinity, or part of the south, since August 
6, while it rained the latter balf of June and 
all of July, almost continuously. Our honey- 
flow down here generally closes with June. I 
have had to feed my bees over 500 pounds of 
granulated sugar, and half a barrel of honey 
that I extracted last August or July, in order 
to winter them. We winter our bees on the 
summer stands, without any extra prepara- 
tions. JOHN KENNEDY. 

Adams Co., Miss., Dec. 9. 





** Arizona Bachelor Bee-Keepers 
Want a Car-Load of Wives.’’ 


The above headed clipping went the round 
of the Associated Press and was copied by the 
American Bee Journal, Nov. 19. As my name 
appears in it prominently, I beg to explain. 

As I havea large alfalfa farm, 150 head of 
cattle, 14 apiaries, a wife and children, I sel- 
dom have time to write for the Bee Journal, but 
since I am called on I will not shrink from 
duty. In a private letter to Mr. J. Few Brown, 
of Virginia, I explained the future prospects of 
the bee-business in the arid west, referring to 
the fact that the government was spending 16 
million dollars to put in large gtorage reser- 
voirs, the one for this county covering 18 
square miles, with water from 100 to 230 feet 
deep, to be used in irrigating vast tracts of the 
finest valley land, nearly every acre of which 
will be seeded to alfalfa, increasing the out- 
put of honey from this County 50 to 100 car- 
loads a year, and other parts of the arid west 
in proportion. Little did I think, 35 years 
ago, while reading the American Bee Journal, 
and taking my first lessons in bee-culture, 
that to-day I would be in the midst of The 
Great American Desert, producing and ship- 
ping to the eastern market nearly half as 
much honey as all of Ireland, and all from a 
start of taking bees on shares, 7 years ago, 
working over store-boxes into movable-frame 
hives to hold them. Nor did any one think, 
35 years ago, that Arizona, Colorado and Cali- 





A THOUSAND DOLLAR EGG 


—a touching story of devotion tel how Mandy paid 
the mortgage and saved the farm ells how to make 
money from poultry. Also - record and Calendar for 
1904. Mailed free. Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb, 


lease mention Bee Journal when writine 


IT IS A FACT 


that Itry pays a larger profit 
for the money invested than any 
other business; that anybody may 
make @ success of it without long 
training or previous experience; 
that the Reliable Incubators and Brooders will give 
the best resultsin all cases. Our 20th Century Poultry 
Book tells just why, and a hundred othe: things you 
should know. We mail the book for 10 cents. Write 
today. We have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 


RELIABLE (HCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box 8-153 Quincy, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


In lowa Round Incubators 
No half warmed eggs. By 
“round” system every egg 
gets same heat—bigger per 
cent of eggs hatghed. Spec- 
jal regulator overce nes at- 
mospheric changes. Free 
catalog tells the whole story. 


(OWA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 198, DES MOINES, IOWA 


ORE EGGS: Fees 


Humphrey Bone Cutter, 
Humphrey Clover Cutter, 


will double egg yield. Poultry Book sent free. 
HUMPHREY, Kemp Street Factory, JOLIET, ILL, 
Piease mention Eco Journal) when writing 


Lightning Lice Killing Machine 


kills all lice and mites. Noinjury to 
if 







































birds or feathers. Handles an y fowl, 
smallest chick to largest gobbler. 
Made in three sizes Pays for itself first season. 
Also Lightning Lice Killing Powder, Poultry 
Bits, Lice Murder, ete. We secure special low 


SCHILD, Ionia, Mich. 
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fornia would to-day rule the price of honey in 
the West and figure in the market of the 
world. 

I referred to the fact that the American peo- 
ple were great for independence and a home 
of their own, and that the government en- 
couraged it by giving each a farm of 160 acres, 
providing they live on and improve it for 5 
years; and said that thousands of the most 
enterprising young men, the very flower of 
the East,had come West to get free homes, 
and grow up with the country, nearly all leay- 
ing their ‘* best girls’ behind, filling the West 
with bachelors, and the East with maids and 
widows. Fully a quarter of the businessmen, 
one-third of the bee-keepers and farmers, and 
over two-thirds of the mining men, are single. 
I said that wages for assistant housekeepers 
was many times greater than that of the East, 
and that there was a great demand, and that a 
car-load could be placed in our little valley, 
and over 500 in the capital of Arizona, in the 
best of families. I advised emigration, and 
those of limited means to fill positions of 
trust and honor until they could establish a 
home oftheir own. The Associated Press, by 
some means unknown to me, got hold of my 
letter,and thinking they had received a new 
revelation heralded it over the wires to nearly 
ever city in the United States. Mr. York re- 
ceived the electric current from Richmond, 
Va., and copied it, but seems to think the bet- 
ter class will prefer to remain in the East and 
be old maids, rather than be ‘‘ peddled out”’ 
to the Western bee-keepers, as he calls it. He 
forgot that it is their brothers, cousins, and 
old schoolmates, that were attracted west- 
ward and have opened up a vast empire, and 
with the Government aid in storing water, 
and the arrival of the ladies, the arid West 
will be a land of happiness, milk and honey. 
Chicago being the great supply market for 
this new empire, Mr. York should have an 
eye on this rapidly growing section, from 
which he must expect his largest increase in 
business. 

My second wife took her first ride on the 
cars, and that all alone, when she came to 
marry a busy Arizona bee-keeper, leaving her 
old homestead, with a 15-room mansion, in 
Pennsylvania, and doesn’t consider she was 
‘**peddled out,’ as Mr. York calls it. 

B. A. HADSELL. 

Maricopa Co., Ariz., Dec. 5 


| Well, Mr. Hadsell, you’ll have to settle 
this with Miss Wilson, and not with us. She 
it was who suggested the “ peddling-out”’ 
business. 

You surely have a great country, where you 
live, and many another lonesome Eastern girl 
might do well to take a final trip down your 
way, and ‘‘ double up ” with your hustling, 
get-there bee-keepers and ranchers.—EpI- 
TOR. | 





Ventilation of hives. 

I don’t know whether this will be timely or 
not. My soured honey, page 783, tempts me 
to say a few words on ventilation. I mean by 
this the size of the hive-entrance, for I be- 
lieve the bees know how to use the air if they 
can get it, and do not need any help in that 
line. 

My mind was busy looking for light on the 
question of honey souring inside of the hive, 
and when Dr. Miller said his hive-entrances 
at times were two inches high, and the full 
width of the hive, I concluded that it was 
sun-up at least. 

When a bee-keeper with numerous hives to 
manipulate catches an idea he has the chance 
to verify it, and if he has everything about his 
bee-work, even to the smallest details, down 
in black and white in a book, as he should 
have, it is still easier. Now I can take my 
book, go into the bee-yard,and come very 
near proving a point to my own satisfaction. 
I notice that the hive-entrance, and the ac- 
count of the past season’s work, tally toa dot; 
where one is smallso is the other. All bees 
are not alike, though; to my mind they show 
as many traits and characteristics as so many 
people would. One colony will carry in more 
nectar than they can takecareof. Supposing 
in each case they lack ventilation, the conse- 
auence is a voor lot of honey. Anothe? will 
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BEE- SUPPLIES !: 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt Sorvins. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


512 Mass. Avenue, . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Send for our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. Our 


HIVES and SECTIONS are perfect in workmanship and material 


By sending in your order Now, you will save money, and 
secure prompt ‘shipment. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. ¥ 





Marshfield Manufacturing Co. 


Our specialty i is making SECTIONS, and they are 
the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated nana, and 
Price-List. as is aM $%s 


bic Pemarcemnnelies nus MANUFACTURING st Marshfield, Wis. 





The G. B. Lewis Co., and Dadant & Son, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Several carloads continuously on hand. Send for our 40-page [Illustrated Catalog. 


LEWIS C. & A. G. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, [lich. 
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3 Percent 33% 
Discount 10 
January...... 


On all orders where cash 
accompanies. We fur- 
nish everything needed 
in the Apiary. 

Catalog and price-list 
KRATCHMER MF'G. CO, FREE. 
RED OAK, IOWA. 48Atf 






































DITTMER’S FOUNDATION Wacteésze 
Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the CLEANEST 


AND PUREST and in all respects the best and most desirable. nd forsamples. Work- 
ing wax into foundation for cash a specialty. Beeswax always wanted at Highest Price. 


A Full Line of SUPPLIES, Retail and Wholesale. 


Send at once for Catalog, with prices and discounts. 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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bring in only what nectar they can turn into 
good honey, but in that case they don’t store 
much, while in the next hive the bees do not 
believe in working under difficulties, so they 
loaf all summer. It does not seem to me that 
I ever saw bees loafing that had a broad, open 
entrance to the hive, if there was anything 
for them to work on. I knew the entrance to 
some of my hives was too small, but they 
were big, old-time Langstroth hives, with the 
bottom nailed on. I did not see what I could 
do about it; besides, I did not know how im- 
portant it was that I should do something. 


Now, if the honey-flow is extended and not 
oo much at one time, this trouble will not be 
noticed so much, and while we are losing 
honey all the time, if we don’t know it, it 
doesn’t hurt. But when one colony of bees is 
carrying in honey at the rate of $1.00 per day, 
and the bees in the next hive are sitting in 
the shade fanning themselves, it is enough to 
make the ordinary bee-keeper ‘“‘ wild.”’ I 
don’t want you to think I have this all cut 
and dried, and never expect to have 3! more 
loafers. My rule for bee-keepers is, ‘‘ Expect 
just anything, and prepare for it the best you 
can.’”? Now if that isn’t an India-rubber rule, 
what is? 

To digress a little: Those old-time double- 
top Langstroth hives, [ notice the bees in 
them don’t swarm much; in fact, the past 
season, when everything else was “‘ crazy’’ on 
swarming, they did not send out a swarm. 
Maybe Dr. Miller would just as soon have an 
‘‘Tdeal’? hive as some ‘‘ Ideal bees,’ if it 
all came to the same thing in the end. 

Now, Iam not writing this for :the bee- 
keepers that know more than I do (which is 
the majority), but for the fellow that is grop- 
ing around in the dark,asIam. But lest I 
should lead some one too far, let me say that a 
large entrance is of no use to the bees when 
they don’t need it, but is rather a detriment, 
and at times can be a very bad thing. A good 
honey-flow and hot weather call for a large 
entrance; but nothing calls for a draft of air 
through the hive, in any locality | know 
anything about. J. T. RENO, Jr. 

Cedar Co., Mo., Dec. 6. 


Swarming Bees Locating a Home. 


Bees sometimes locate a home before leay- 
ing the parent hive, and after resting fora 
few minutes or hours leave for parts unknown, 
and fiy until tired out, then settle down on a 
bush or fence-post, or on the ground; then 
the hunt is fora home. Hundreds of scouts 
leave the cluster in search of a home, and 
clean out half a dozen places for the same 
swarm, and the most favorable place will be 
accepted by the swarm, and when the swarm 
is gone to their new home hundreds of bees 
that have been hunting another home will re- 
turn to the former location, not knowing 
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Hardy, fruitful kinds. Honest 
values,5c each. Apple trees, 5c. 
Concord grapes, r 1000. Rus- 
sian Mulberry and Black Locust, 
$1.40 per 1000. Rambler roses, 25c. 
$10 orders prepaid. Catalog free. 
Gage County Nurseries 
Box 646, Beatrice, Neb, 








‘Sure Hatch Catalog.”’—Our new 1904 
catalog is now ready for mailing. No poul- 
tryman or fancier should be without this valu- 
able book. It is beautifully illustrated and 
gives dozens of photos of the machines in 
actual operation in the hands of the people in 
all parts of the country. The incubators and 
brooders are described fully in every section, 
and in addition this book contains sound poul- 
try sense. Send for one; it is free. Sure 
Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Nebr., and 
Indianapolis, Ind. Please mention the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal when writing. 


BOY 


cees, Send us 1c 
~woples to work with. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





visited nearly, if not quite, as many parts of 
the country as has any bee-keeper, and, while 
he has seen several excellent locations for 
honey-production, he has yet to see the equal of 
some portions of Northern Michigan. For 3 
years he has had these regions under observa- 
tiou, last July spending two weeks, with camera 
and pencil, right on the ground, and he is satis- 
fied that, for the next 20 years, at least, this 
part of the State will bea veritable paradise 
for bee-keepers. 


The December issue of the Review is a spe- 
cial number, devoted to Northern Michigan, 


PARADISE 


The editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review has | nearly a dozen pages of descriptive matter and 
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beautiful pictures showing up the bee- keeping 
capabilities of that part of the country—a coun- 
try that, in many places, is not yet stocked with 
bees. Why eke out a scanty living in a poor 
locality, when there are rich fields unoccupied ? 

Send $1.00 for the Review for 1904, and you 
will get, not only this December issue, free, but 
all of the other issues of this year. In other 
words, as long as the supply holds out, all of 
its numbers of this year (1903) will be sent free 
to the man who sends $1.00 for 1904, This year 
(1903) and next (1904) for only $1.00. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
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’ QUEEN-BEES and Nuclei in season. 


Une 
WE HAVE GROWN 


TOO BIG FOR OUR PRESENT QUARTERS. 

The rapid expansion of our business has driven us out, and on January ist we 
will be located at 51 WALNUT STREET, This forced change will someve us 
uty half a block from our old home, but there we will have four floors. with increased 
lities, and a TREMENDOUS NEW STOCK OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
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In the new ote nothing will be lacking. You will find a complete line of every- 
ne. 


The MUTH SPECIAL, the REGULAR STYLES OF DOVETAILS, DADANT’S FOUNDA- 
TION, etc. Sovecial Discounts for Early Orders. 


COME AND SEE US. 


Send for Catalog. 


The Fred W, Muth Co,, 


mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Front and Walnut, — 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. = 





SCRAWNY CHICKS. 


4 jack sufficient nourishment. Fatten them 
—make them healthy—feed them Mrs, 


Pinkerton’s Chick Food. It prevents bow- 
el trouble. It’s all food—easily digested. Write 


for catalog of prize birds at St. Louis and Chicago 
1903 Shows. Gives prices and valuable information. 


Anna L Pinkerton Company, Box 27 , Hastings, Neb. 








if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


~al Discounts to the Trade. 











FREE CATALOG. Ask for it. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE. 


We wish to advise our friends that on and after Jan. Ist we shall be 
located in our new 3-story building, 521 Monroe Street, where we shall 
keep on hand at all times the largest stock of 


4 Poultry and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the West. 


Remember, we handle ROOT’S GOODS exclusively, and with the low 
freight rates, and the 4 percent discount which we offer during December, 
enables Toledo to excel all other shipping points. 
favors, and soliciting a continuance of the same, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Thanking you for past 





lowest. 


ces refer to my catalog. 





Headquarters ™Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
Prompt service is what I practice. 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 
You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 
Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 


C.H.W.WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2l; 46-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. Cl NCI 9 | . 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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where the swarm has gone, cluster there, and | N oO G A _ T oO K I # L 


remain for a week or more, and dwindle away | 
one by one until they have all disappeared. 
Sometimes a swarm will settle in a wild 


Very little lamp gas in an incubator egg chamber often 
kills every germ. Nogas can possibly creep into the 
grape-vine, or under a limb of a tree, and be- = SVRE HATCH INCVBATOR 
ing full of honey start combs, and the queen —s, because it’s heated by our rustless. heavy 
lays a few eggs, then the scouts fail to entice N —— a ae el ee Port A nm 
the swarm to leave its young, and remain all ||" ing with poor incubators. Send for free 
summer to make comb and rear brood; but I J catalogue, B 10 and learn why the Sure 
never found any honey to amount to much, | getorco., qneg Gunton, Uae pa bn Oh = 
only enough to feed the brood. But woe to 
them when Jack Frost puts in an appearance, 
or a ring-tailed coon reaches his paw in the 
combs and breaks them apart; then the poor 
little bees have to bid farewell to this cold, 
vain world, and pass to that bourne from 
which no bee has ever yet returned. 

G. POINDEXTER. 

Dewitt Co., Ill., Dec. 14. 

















We Set RooOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime and 
freight. Four percent off for cash orders in 
December. .H. HUNT & SON 
BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co,, MicH. 


seoosoore GRANDEST FEATURE --e+eeee+s 


“The removable chick tray is the grandest feature 
an incubator can have.” Mr.Ellison, Poultry Judge, 
said that about the 


GEM INCUBATOR 


Itisaconvenientincubator. Easy to 
clean, simple to understand. Gives 
no trouble. Write for free catalog. 


GEM INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 52, Dayton, Ohio 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Beedom Boiled Down 


Pawn Your Watch and Get a Bee- 


Book. 850 000 
A beginner wrote toa well-known American 


apiarist, —. “yy a few oo on —_ 100 Varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, &c- ES 
keeping, as he had no money to buy a - stock. Genuine. cheap. 2 samp le vines mailed for ‘joe. 
books. "The reply was at once laconic and | *<tiptiveprice-listfree. Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N.Y. 
practical: *‘ Pawn your watch and get one.” : 
GILBERT WINTLE, in Canadian Bee Jour- Lice Do More than to eat your fowls. 
ral. They eat your profits, for they sap the energy 
—_—— of the hen and take the “‘life’’ out of her. If 
the lice problem is neglected, a flock will not 
lay half as many eggs as you would get for 
your feed and work if you keep them free 
from lice. It’sa big job to catch each fowl 
and grease or dust it by hand,and yet some- 
thing must be done to keep down the lice. It 
, br. has taken American inventors a long time to 
there continuously, without variation, for 36 solve this problem, but at last a machine has 
hours. That is the whole secret. ‘‘ But,” | come on the market that is simple and practi- 
said I, ‘* will this not darken the honey? ”’ cal. It does the business in a common-sense 
‘‘No, sir, if you doit right. Long heating, way, and thoroughly cleans six to a dozen 
continuously applied at a moderate tempera- | fowls at a time with less work than you have 
ture is much more effective than a high tem- to do in dusting one by hand The first thing 
perature fora short time. The latterspoils the | it does to them is to make them ruffle up all 
flavor of the honey, as well as darkens it, | the feathers on their bodies, so that a surpris- 
while the former leaves it with its original ingly small amount of powder will kill all the 
delicacy of flavor, and with no darkening of | liceonthem. It isa simple, inexpensive ma- 
color.’’ chine, and will pay for itselfin a year if you 
He emphatically stated, however, that his | have only 25 fowls. It is one of those thing 
formula would not apply in the case of that you wish you had thought of yourself— 
alfalfa. He could liquefy it, of course, but it it is so simple and practical. Itis the inven- 
would not keep in a liquid condition nearly | tion of a practical poultryman and is endorsed 
so long.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


























How to Keep Honey Indefinitely. 


Mr. Charles Weber, son of C. H. W. Weber, 
told me that it was no trick at all to keep all 
honey except alfalfa liquid indefinitely under 
all conditions. The temperature must be 
brought up to 145 degrees Fahr., and kept 


United States. Any one who wants the whole 
story can obtain free a little book that tells 
all about it, and gives a lot of practical infor- 
mation on the lice question, by addressing the 
manufacturers, The Chas. Schild Company, 
Ionia, Mich. Please mention the American 
Bee Journal when writing. 


$ -80 Fer 
i > 200 Eg 
INCUBATOR~ 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


‘GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


Bees Wintering in Spite of Distur- 
ances. 


L. C. Root, well-known to older bee-keep- 
ers as the son-in-law of Moses Quinby, and 
himself a successful bee-keeper, on account of 
other business gave up bee-keeping some 
years ago. He says in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture: 













Although living in the heart of the town I 
was lonely without my bees; and as an experi- 
ment I secured in the spring of 1901 a single 
colony, and placed it in the loft of my barn. 
During the season I made from this colony 45A26t 








Please mention the Bee Journal. 


THE EASY WAY 


PLANTING HOEING CULTIVATING. 

“ 99 No. 4 Combined Drill does gardening “the easy way.” Itis now absolutely in- 

THE PLANET JR. dispensable to best success in gardening and truck farming. It sows accurately in 
rows and drops accurately in hills—four, six, eight, twelve or twenty-four inches apart. Sows or all aoadear all kinds of garden 
and vegetable seeds. Undeniably the best general purpose tool obtainable at any cost for the privaté gardener or trucker. 


THE “PLANET JR.” 


No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe also does the work “the easy way."’ With its great variety of 
attachments, it is suited to all hand, garden and market garden work. Cultivates either 
astride or between the rows. Throws the earth to or from, hills up, opens fure 
fows, breaks up the top crust, and kills all weeds as fast as a man walks. Saves expensive 
band labor. Write today for the 1904 catalog. It shows forty different ma- 

chines, including se Seeders, Hand Cultivators, Walking 
Rid , Sugar Beet Cultivators 

arrows,etc. Mess than 100 illustrations, including 
16 beautiful half tones showing homeand foreign 
farm and sL scenes. Mailed free for asking. 


8. L, ALLEN & CO., 
Philadelphia. Pa, 







































by some of the leading poultry experts in the | 





an artificial swarm and took 100 pounds of 
surplus in sections, both colonies being left 
in good condition for any experiment in win- 
tering. 

The hives were placed on the south side of 
the stable, which is in a protected location, 
affording the bees frequent flights, for in the 
south of Connecticut there are often mild and 
sunny days even in mid-winter. A fire is kept 
in the lower room of the stable in severe 
weather, and this, with the animal heat con- 
stantly radiated, maintains an even, moderate 
temperature. The advantage of this position 
lies in the fact that it is a compromise be- 
tween the exposure of outdoor wintering and 
the confinement of the usual indoor practice. 


Two horses belonging to a physician are 
stabled directly under the hives; and as feed 
is kept in the loft, and all stable work done in 
the barn, the bees are subject to disturbance 
atall hours of day and night. Even with 
other conditions in their favor I did not believe 
it possible that bees could winter well in a 
location when they would be so continuously 
disturbed. Much to my surprise they came 
through in extremely good condition ; in fact, 
they wintered so well that I have increased 
them during the present season to eight colo- 
nies, although I attribute part of my success 
in securing this increase to my good fortune 
in obtaining extremely good Italian queens to 
supply the new colonies. 

If it can be proved that noise and jarring 
are not detrimental to bees in winter quarters, 
the knowledge may be useful to bee-keepers 
of all classes; yet my chief motive in relating 
this experience is that it gives encourage- 
ment to those who, like myself, have but 
limited room, and can not keep bees except in 
a building where disturbances are unavoid- 
able. 


California Honey and Producers. 


The California producers of honey have or- 
ganized a combination or trust, whose object § 
is to relieve the industry from the slough of 
low prices into which it has fallen for the last 
few years. 

Prices of California honey have ruled low 
for several seasons—4 to 5 cents per pound 
f. o. b. for extracted honey, and 9 cents for 
comb—owing mostly to competition among 
producers to unload at a time hardly consis- 
tent with buyers’ operations, which are al- 
ways best in the fall. This condition has | 
been remedied, however, by the forming of 7 
the Honey Assoc: tion, and, as honey is so 
much money, the same has found its way 
into storage, with prices held high, so that 
moving East brings 5', cents, carload lots, for | 
extracted, and 12 cents for comb honey. 

Producers generally are in better condition 
financially, are operating on a larger scale, 
and are not forcing a market. 

Honey associations have had a wonderful! 
effect in giving stability to the business, and 
producers generally are holding for higher 
prices than the associations, of which there 
are five in Southern California, with the new 
large one just formed in Central California. 
These associations are now affording facilities : 
for storage and necessary advances, and have 
yet to take up the distribution and advertis 
ing of a famous article of food. 

The value of California honey has deteri 
orated for years past, owing to careless pro 
duction, the sacrifice of quality for quantity 
This is the cause of so much thin, unripe 
honey, and has practically killed the large 
European trade we enjoyed years back, and 
to an extent destroyed the esteem in whic) 
California honey was held. 

With the good effect of association work 
and the interesting of men of modern ideas, 
California will attain the reputation aguin, 
and, with careful inspection of the product 
by men who are thoroughly familiar with an 
are producers themselves of the best grades, 
will in time create a large demand, gaining 
lost trade. This will mean a vast increase io 
production. Here is an opportunity for cap 
tal and enterprise, with a system of labels an! 
brands and the knowledge of where the grads 
are best distributed, to build an immense e' - 
terprise. I have sold honey to an Easter: 
packer at 5 cents to be resold at 16 cents px! 
pound under his own label. 

The United States produces less than o1 ¢ 
pound of honey per capita, while sugar rat's 
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nearly 75 pounds, with butter at 30 pounds. 
California is the largest honey-producing 
State in the Union, shipping more than twice 
as much as Texes, the next largest producer. 
The list of the main honey States are as fol- 
lows: 


No.Cars No.Cols. Av. Ibs. 

California 300 to 500 229, 50 
i See 220 392,644 12 
New York....... 160 187,208 18 
Missouri ........ 151 205,110 14 
llinois...... sive ae 179,953 16 
Kentucky ....... 130 203,820 13 

ennessee....... 110 225,788 12 
CS ee 120 138,811 18 
Pennsylvania. ...120 161,670 16 
Wisconsin....... 120 106,090 2 
North Carolina. .110 224,589 10 
Michigan.. ..... 100 100,297 21 
re 100 151,397 13 
Alabama........ 100 205,369 10 
VIPSERE, 6000 2000 85 139,064 12 
West Virginia... 83 111,417 15 
GERTE . dens ses 82 187,919 9 


Ten other States yield from 80 carloads of 
honey all the way down to Arizona, 45 cars. 
Other States yield from a few to 40 carloads. 
—O. P. WasHBURN, in New York Grocery 
World. 
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W. H. Scarff, of New Carlisle, Ohio, 
is offering some decided bargains in his ad- 
vertisement in this paper. Mr. Scarff handles 
only the best varieties, and, considering qual- 
ity, his goods are remarkably cheap. He sells 
everything for the fruit-grower, and mails a 
splendid catalog to all who write for it. If 
you are interested in strawberries, read his 
offer of three new plants free. Please men- 
tion the American Bee Journal when writing. 


§ 5: START YOU IN BUSINESS 
Ww present Vy with the first 65 fg 
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take in to start good payi 

ness. Send 10 pt a for fail line of comgias 
and directions how to begir. 

DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chice~o lis, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


New York.—The annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Bee-Keepers’ Socie- 
ties will be held in the ‘eas Syracuse, 
N. Y., Friday, Jan. 15, 1904. . E. France, W. 
Z. Hutchinson, and other prominent bee-men 
will be in attendance. An interesting program 
is being prepared. All interested in bees are 
invited to be present. Special rates have been 
secured at the Manhattan Hotel for accommo- 
dations. C. B. Howarp, Sec. 

Romulus, N. Y. 


Minnesota.—The Fillmore Co., Minn., Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold their regular 
yearly meeting in the Court House at Preston, 
on Thursday and Friday, Jan. 14 and 15, 1904, 
All bee-keepers are invited to aitend and take 
part inthe meeting. P. B. RAMER Sec. 


New York.—The annual meeting of the Os- 
wego County Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be 
held at Oswego, N.Y., Tuesday, Jan. 12, 1904. 
N. E. France, General Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Aesociation, will be present and 
address the meeting. All persons interested in 
bees are cordially invited to be present. 

Cuas. B. ALLEN, Sec. 

Central Square, N. Y. 


Minnesota.—T he annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Minnesota and Western Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at Winona, 
Minn., at the Court House, in the County Com- 
missioners’ rooms, on Tuesday, Jan. 19 (and 20), 
1904, A full attendance of the members, their 
wives and friends, is invited to this, our annual 
meet. All bee-keepers everywhere are cordially 
invited to attend. . K. Bares, Pres. 

Stockton, Minn. 


New York.—Mr. N. E. France, of Platteville, 
Wis., General Manager of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, has been secured by the 
Bureau of Farmers’ Institutes to speak at a 
series of Bee-Keepers’ Institutes in connection 
with the local bee-keepers’ societies as fol- 
lows: Canandaigua, Jan. 6 and7: Romulus, 
Jan. 8; Cortland, Jan.9; Auburn, Jan.11; Os- 
wego, Jan.12; Amsterdam, Jan. 13; Syracuse, 
Jan. 14and 15. The meeting on the 15th will be 
that of the New York State Association of Bee- 
Keepers’ Societies. C. B. Howarp, Sec. 

Romulus, N. Y. 











Clubbing Offe 
















Sample. 
MoGotn Parte i... 66.62 cccce cecece $0.50 
‘4 Western Fruit Grower ............ 0.50 
EE GOD. caitte bn sencscecese 0.25 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture ......... 1.00 





All one year only $1.00. 
Write for others just as good. 
Sample Free. 


New SUBSCRIBERS can have the AMER- 
ICAN Bee JournaAL in place of GLEAn- 
INGS, if they wish, or all for $1.60. Re- 

( newals to American Bee Journal add 

40c moree MODERN FARMER, 

‘4 St. Joseph, Mo. 














BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 
Read what J. I. Parent, of 


Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
1 Pv with — a & — doall 
ou say it w atalog and price-list free. 
» Address, W. F. & Joun BARNEs, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
hey are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
ully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
his the paper also tells you all abont California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 


A Journal century old and is still grow- 


ing must intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Bee yournal when writing 


POULTRY SUCCESS. 


ith Year. 32 TO 64 PAGES. 

The 20th Century Poultry Magazine 
Beautifully iliustrated.60c yr., shows 
readers how to succeed with Ponltry. 

Special Introductory Offer. 
3 years 60 cts; 1 year 25 cts; 4months 
trial 10cts. Stampsaccepted. Sample 
copy free. 148 page illustrated practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Catalogue of poultry — ~S eer 

Dept. 

Poultry Success Co, goer Oo ela.o. 
49Ctf Piease mention the Bee Journal. 


WAN TED—Comb Honey in quantity lots. 
We are perhaps the only dealers in this article 
owning as much as 150,000 pounds at one time. 
Please state ——‘_— quality and price asked 
for your offerings, hos. C. Stanley & Son, 
2Atf MANZANOLA, COLO., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


WANTED! "*SSite HONEY 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 
tracted in barrels or cans. pote zeus best rice 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0. 
Wanted toners’ so “an 
cases; also amber Ex- 


tracted in barrels; spot cash 
M. SCOTT & CO 











that is over a quarter of a 



















To buy FANCY ComsB 


1004 E. Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
1Atf 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 





for poultry product 
and 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 











Cuicaco, Dec. 7.—At this season of the year 
there is not much trade in honey, retailers hav- 
ing laid in their stock forthe holidays. Fancy 
comb honey for the Christmas trade has 
brought 13}¢c; No. 1 grades, 124@1i3c; amber, 
9@10c. Extracted white, brings 6@7c; amber, 
5@6c. All extracted honey is sold on its flavor, 

uality, kind and style of package. Beeswax, 
awe. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 10.—Large lots of comb 
honey being offered from States that were not 
supposed to have much stock. Bee-men, as 
usual, wake up now to the tact that they want 
to sell their comb honey and push it on the 
market, thus breaking the price. If they would 
only offer their vary in September, they would 
get more for it and it would be better for the 
producer and dealer. We quote fancy white, 
14@léc; No. 1, 12@14c; buckwheat, i2c. Faucy 
extracted, 8c; amber, 6@7c. We are producers 
of honey, and do not handle on commission. 

Wo. A. SELSER. 


Avsany, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Market very dull, 
and lower since the cold weather. Quotations 
have to be shaded, and concessions made to ef- 
fect any quantity sales. H. R. Wrionr. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 2".—The demand for comb 
honey is slower now than it was six weeks ago, 
owing to the enormous quantities offered on ali 
sides. Fancy comb is sold in single case lots 
atl4c. The supply of extracted honey is big, 
although the demand is good. Weare selling 
amber extracted in barrels at 54@6Kc. White 
clover, in barrels and caus, 7}44@8c, according 
to quality. Beeswax, 30c. 

Tue Fred W. Mots Co. 


Boston, Dec. 21.—The demand for honey con- 
tinues good, with an ample supply of comb, and 
a light supply of extracted. e€ quote our 
market as follows: Fancy white comb, 16@17c; 
No. 1, 14@15c; and practically no No. 2 to offer. 
Extracted, 7@&c, as to quality. 

LAKE, Scott & Ler. 


Kansas City, Dec. 30.—Instead of our honey 
market improving, it has grown worse as far 
as comb is concerned. The receipts have in- 
creased and fancy comb and No. | have been 
sold as low as $2.50 per case of 24 sections. We 
do not look for any improvement in prices be- 
fore February, if then. We quote: Fancy 
white comb, 24 section cases, $2.60; No. 1, $2 50; 
No. 2, $2.40. Extracted, white, per 1b., 7@7%c; 
amber, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 25@28c. 

cC. C. Clemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 18.—The market on comb 
honey has weakened, as the supply has been 
larger than the demand. Fancy water-white 
14c; off grades, lower. Extracted, amber, in 
barrels, B@siic; in 60-lb. cans, %c more; al- 
falfa, water-white, 6@6%c; fancy white clover, 
7@8c. Beeswax, good demand; 30c for nice. {Cy 

C.H. W. Weper. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Comb honeys arriving 
in sufficient quantities to supply the demand, 
and, as to the quality, most of the white honey 
seems to be off color, more or less. We quote 
fancy white at 14c; No. 1 at 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
and buckwheat, 10c. Extracted, light amber, 
at 6c; white, 64c; Southern, 55@60c per gallon; 
buckwheat, Si¢c. Beeswax, 28@29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Dec. 16.—White comb, 1-lb. 
frames, 13@14 cents; amber, 9@1llc. Extracted, 
white, 54@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; amber, 
4@4%c; dark amber, 34@4c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 274@2%c; dark, 25@2éc. 

Demand is not brisk and is mainly for the 
choicest and most ordinary, or for water-white 
and for dark honey. The latter is in moderate 
request from bakers for honey-cakes, which 
serves for this purpose as well as light honey. 
and is given the preference on acconnt of cheap- 
ness. Present stocks are largely medium am- 
ber grades and these are moving slowly. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
wy — chances are that they are not 

ao geet. If you buy of us you 
wr mot be ee een 


We are under by no 
ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 


THE 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. Gerrisa, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our 8 at catal —- 
Order of him an ve the freig 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 















I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, % 


NEW YORK ; 


Manufactures and carries in stock ever 
artice a bee-kee # uses. BEES AN 
QUEENS IN SEA i 
Apiaries—Glen Soon L.I. Catalog free. ‘ 





DR. PEIRO'S 


OXYGEN 


TREATMENT for 


WEAK LUNGS 


The Certain, Pleasant, Quick and 
Permanent cure for diseases of 
Lungs, Heart and Nervous System, 
Fall particulars on_ application, 
Free. DR. PEIRO, Specialist, 

52 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Please mention Bee Journal. Dept. 314. 


WE HAVE IT! 


A Cement-Coated Staple for securing hive- 
bottoms, bodies, etc.; two sizes, 1% and 2-inch. 
The only staple for bee-keepers. 

IT DOES NOT WORK LOOSE. 

11b., by mail, re oe by express, $1.00; 10 

lbs., by express, $ 
HE WOOD-BRUSH BEE-HIVE 








AND BOX CO., 
LANSING, - MICH. 
1A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 

INGHAM’S PATENT 

25 the best. 

‘Send for ke mokers 
aatf “~ T.P. ee Farwell, Mich. 





s--e 
Don’t Wait Any Longer to Buy. 
Big Discount for Orders Now. 
a 


Write us to-day and say what you 
New catalog 


want, and get our prices. 
will soon be ont; it is free. 
We also handle the famous 


fioosier Incubators and Brooders. 
C. M. Scott & Co. 


Dept. A. 1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Tiease Mention bee vuurnai WED WrIting 


y £. E. LAWRENCE, DONIPHAN, MO. 
(Box 28), breeder of 


it Fine Italian Queen Bees 


Orders booked now and filled 
“\ =in rotation. Send for price-list, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





See ee 


7" Dadant s Foundation 32 


r Year Year 


' We Guarantee Satisfaction. sonore PoRrY, FiRrINESs, 
No SAGGING, No LOSS, PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING 
Because it has always given better satis- 


Why does it sell so well? faction than any other. Because in 


26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee=-Keepers’ Supplies 


} Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


' BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 
DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 

















Spe te age te aie aie ie a i a Si a 





Please mention Bee yournai when writing. 
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Our New Catalog is 
Now Ready 2+ 


Illustrating, describing and listing all of the standard, finest and 
up-to-date articles used by 


BEE -KEBPERS. 


Discount for Early.Orders. 
Three percent during January. 


Lewis One-Piece Highly Polished Sections are perfect. Fifteen Millions sold last year. 

All parts of our Hives are made to Flt Accurately. Perfect Workmanship and Finest 
Material. No trouble in setting them up. Our customers say itis a pleasure. We are not 
selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their QUALITY. 

Twenty Thousand Additional Square Feet of floor-space just added to our plant. We 
now have over Forty-Five Thousand square feet of floorspace. We certainly can take care 
of your orders promptly. Remember That. 


Two New Features. 


Our Acme Hive, the shallow body style, simple and cheap. Our New Wisconsin Hive, 
a Portico Front, and the same inside arrangement as the regular dovetailed. 


Stee 
One of Many. 


NEW HAVEN, LOWA, June 27, 1903. 














Send for a copy at once. 


G. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 

GENTLEMEN :—I must say something in regard to the goods you have sent me. They are 
very good,and I received them in fine condition and consider same cheap. Some people 
make their own hives, but I think this is a foolish plan when you can get goods like this 
well made, neatly finished and in such perfect condition. I have used 1000 sections and find 
everything all right. If anybody wants to know where to send for the best bee-supplies, 
tell them to write to me. Yours for business, 


; BENNIE DIEDERICH. 


Complete list of Agencies will be found in Catalog. 


G, B, LEWIS COMPANY, 


Manufacturers Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 
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